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: ist—ASPHALT AND ASPHALTIC CEMENTS: 
“The Refined Asphalt and Asphaltic Cements for Pavements an 
# Asphaltic Mastics are of excellent quality and up to the required (pp 
" a . 
; standard. They are therefore worthy of an award.”’ 
4}. 24,-TRINIDAD ASPHALT PAVEMENTS : | 
, 
: “ The Trinidad Asphalt Pavements for streets, laid according to th 
r several methods by ‘The Barber Asphalt Paving Company’ upo 
: 
J concrete foundations, old stone block and other pavements, ar 
; adapted to all climates. They are remarkable for quantity, qua 
i ity, ease ef traction, noiselessness, ease of cleaning, sanit 
7 value, economy of maintenance and handsome appearance, an 
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are worthy of an award,”’ 


3d—MACHINERY AND PROCESSES : 
“The models, samples, etc,, show clearly and fully the Machiner 
Processes and Materials for the manufacture of -Aspha 
Pavements and Mastics. They are worthy of an award. 
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By Frederick S. Lamb. 


[t seems strange that the Ameri- 
can mind, usually so quick to ap- 
preciate the pecuniary value of any 
movement, has not seen the civic 
advantage of municipal art. There 
is acompetition of cities just as there 
is a competition of individuals, and 
this competition has remained un- 
realized by the citizens of Greater 
New York. In fact, until recently, 
everything has been done, or left 
undone, to make our city as unat- 
tractive as possible. Improvements 
when introduced have been costly 
and misdirected. Millions have 
been lavishly expended at a late 
date to accomplish what could eas- 
ily have been obtained at a small 
expenditure had the question been 
taken in time; millions expended, 
which, if expended under compe- 
tent direction, would have accom- 
plished double their present results. 

Parks, which in the natural 
growth of the city should have been 
reserved, are now acquired at an 
enormous expenditure, and no soon- 
er is a small section secured for the 
citizens than it becomes the mark 
of hostile legislation, and every in- 
terested corporation seeks to appro- 
priate it for its own use. 

Every new invention, every new 
innovation presages some new mon- 


strosity. Every company, traction 
or otherwise, every inventor seems 
at liberty to assume a portion of the 
light and air left the poor public for 
their own benefit. Streets are ren- 
dered almost lightless, buildings 
tower to the skies, and the poor 
foot-passenger is left sunless and 
cheerless to wonder why the whole 
of Manhattan should have too much 
building on the one hand and too 
little on the other. 

The so-called utilitarian spirit, 
the so-called progress, the so-called 
practical citizen have much to an- 
swer for. One of the most beauti- 
ful locations ever granted a people 
for a home has been ruthlessly rav- 
aged. Every natural advantage, 
every natural beauty has been ig- 
nored; every opportunity sacrificed 
to the steady onward march of ser- 
ried streets; natural drainage, nat- 
ural levels, so disregarded that not 
only portions of the city proper, 
but surrounding sections, have be- 
come menaces to health. Old land- 
marks are obliterated; historical 
monuments destroyed; buildings 
of national importance sold for sec- 
ond-hand building material; rivers, 
fields and commons of the old vil- 
lages swept away, and in their place 
the factory or rear tenement ap- 


*Condensed from Mnnicipal Affairs, December, 1897; New York Reform Club, 52 
William St., New York. 
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pears. The most impressive river 
front ever granted a city is bereft 
of all natural beauty. The depreda- 
tion extends to the opposite shores, 
and the historic section of Pleasant 
Valley is a fitting place for oil re- 
fineries and stock yards. 

Remember Manhattan of the past, 
and look at it now! Where are the 
gifts solavishly bestowed by nature? 
Central Park, a monument to the 
genius of its designers, Vaux and 
Olmstead ,and Riverside Drivealone 
remain. City Hall Park, one of the 
few of the early reservations, has 
been encroached upon because the 
city officials were too parsimonious 
to pay a moderate sum for a suita- 
ble site for the New York post-office. 
City economy has been matched by 
corporate greed, and the beautiful 
St. John’s Park, absorbed by the 
New York Central, has been forever 
lost to Greater New York, thus elim- 
inating another of the few remain- 
ing breathing places. 

The belief thatin some unknown 
way New York was exempt from all 
rules governing other cities must 
have indeed been held by those in 
charge of the city. Not only all 
esthetic questions, but even the 
most common laws of sanitation 
and everyday living have been ig- 
nored, until New York, with its 
filthy streets, rear tenements and 
corrupt government, has become 
the laughing-stock of foreign coun- 
tries and a shining example of the 
failure of free institutions. 

Reviewing the records of the past 
fifty years, it would be difficult to 
imagine a more disastrous manage- 
ment of city affairs—a management 
producing or permitting conditions, 
to correct which will take untold 
energy and untold wealth. Why 
we should have been willing to sac- 
rifice natural advantages and reck- 
lessly, wastefully disregard the ma- 


terial at hand, remains and always 
will remain a mystery. 

Nor is this waste and misapplied 
extravagance confined to the past. 
Every day we have new evidence 
that the same reckless spirit is at 
work. In the Riverside Exten- 
sion, recently adopted, we learn 
that the city has accepted a scheme 
which involves an expenditure 
variously estimated at from three 
to seven millions of dollars, and 
yet those who have carefully looked 
into the question tell us that had 
the proposed driveway been made 
sixty feet wide, and ‘‘the natural 
grades followed more closely, the 
extension could have been built for 
one million five hundred thousand 
dollars, and would have been bet- 
ter adapted to the present street 
plan.’’ The scheme adopted has 
been characterized as ‘‘an outrage’’ 
by the comptroller, and a leading 
paper, in speaking of the viaduct, 
states that ‘‘certainly no competent 
person can have been asked to con- 
sider what will be the effect of the 
proposed construction upon one of 
the most commanding and attrac- 
tive points of view upon Manhat- 
tan Island, for any competent per- 
son would have answered that it 
would be so injurious as to be al- 
most ruinous.’’ The Harlem, with 
its many advantages, might easily 
have rivalled the Seine. The nat- 
ural formation of the land lends 
itself to the picturesque construc- 
tion for which the foreign river 
is so justly famous. The future 
growth of the city will necessitate 
the construction of many bridges 
in addition to those already in 
place, and had the officials in 
charge in past years been wise 
enough to have reserved this sec- 
tion, a picturesque river frontage 
second to none in the world could 
have been secured. ‘Tardiness in 
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action has defeated the purpose. 
Corporate interests have already 
secured river rights, and Harlem 
is rapidly becoming a commercial 
center with all its attendant draw- 
backs. 

A spasmodic effort has been made 
in the speedway to redeem the 
short-sightedness of former gener- 
ations. An enormous sum of 
money, some five millions of dol- 
lars, has been set aside. The pro- 
ject hastily conceived has been 
rushed through without the aid of 
expert advice, and so far as com- 
pleted looks more like a railway 
cut than a driveway in the suburbs 
of a great city. As usual, natural 
formation, natural beauties have 
been ignored, and what might 
have been one of the most interest- 
ing features of our city is now com- 
monplace in the extreme. 

And during all these years what 
has the artist said or done? How 
has he met his responsibilities to 
the municipality? 

In the early days there were but 
few giving their time and attention 
to esthetic work, and they of neces- 
sity worked as individuals. Later 
the Apollo Association, afterwards 
the American Art Union, came in- 
to existence. Its object was, by 
subscription of five dollars from 
each member, to secure a sufficient 
sum to purchase a reputable work 
of art, and then to reproduce this in 
popular form, giving each member 
a copy. The original after being 
produced became the property of 
one of the members, ownership be- 
ing decided by lot. Its praise- 
worthy aim to increase public in- 
terest in native art was pushed 
with vigor. Many working by day 
in banks, stores and other depart- 
ments of public life gave their 
evenings to this meritorious effort, 
and many reproductions as well as 
original works of native artists 


were thus scattered among the 
masses. Unfortunately the ele- 
ment of chance introduced in de- 
ciding the ownership of the origi- 
nal paintings, brought the move- 
ment within the jurisdiction of the 
law framed for the suppression of 
lotteries, and the Art Union was 
forced to disband. 

To the National Academy of De- 
sign belongs the honor of being 
the first art society which still pre- 
serves its organization. This most 
admirable society, the parent of all 
others, has from the start given its 
attention to the fine arts, and has 
practically restricted its effort to 
paintings in oil, with an occasional 
interest in sculpture. This restric- 
tion of necessity caused the forma- 
tion of the Water Color Society. 
Societies of etchers, engravers, etc., 
each having for its purpose the ad- 
vancement of its particular spe- 
cialty, and numberless clubs, ap- 
peared, partially artistic, partially 
social in their nature; many had 
but a fleeting existence. The in- 
evitable differences of opinion re- 
garding theories of painting brought 
about the formation of the Society 
of American Artists, and later the 
Water Color Club. 

But through all these years the 
efforts exerted were in a specific 
and technical direction. Good 
schools were formed, but the field 
was restricted. Each little group 
interested itself in its own spe- 
cialty; often so intensely as to be 
antagonistic to its sister societies. 

As yet municipal art slumbered. 
One of the first signs of the move- 
ment manifested itself in the forma- 
tion of the Art Students’ League. 
This social union was formed on a 
co-operative, self-supporting basis. 
A certain technical knowledge was 
a requisite of membership. The 
board of control was elective and 
chosen from those actively at work 
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in the school. Its success was in- 
stantaneous. 

The Architectural League carried 
this idea still further by drawing 
together in one group architects, 
painters and sculptors, and in 
enunciating the interdependence 
of the ‘‘allied arts.’’ A necessity 
being felt for proper assembly 
rooms, galleries and school rooms, 
the Fine Arts Society, composed of 
the Society of American Artists, 
the Architectural League, Art Stu- 
dents’ League, and many generous 
patrons of art, was formed. The 
Fine Arts Building, in Fifty-sev- 
enth street, was built, and a suita- 
ble center for art effort thereby 
provided. 

Thus, unconsciously to them- 
selves, the artists were obeying the 
influences of the day, were com- 
bining, organizing and endeavoring 
by concerted action to strengthen 
the cause of their profession. But 
still the municipality found little 
or no place in their efforts or dis- 
cussions. 

The constant contact of the stu- 
dent with European schools and 
influences could not continue with- 
out results. Coming directly from 
the great foreign centers, he could 
not but feel the short-comings of 
his native city. As an earnest en- 
deavor to awaken the slumbering 
pride of the city, the Municipal 
Art Society was created. The rev- 
enue derived from dues of mem- 
bers was to be used in providing 
from time to time, as circumstances 
permitted, one or more public deco- 
rations. The wall decoration in 
the Criminal Court building is the 
first result of its efforts. The idea, 
which seemed so excellent, does not 
appear to have received the sym- 
pathy or approval of our citizens. 
Whether this is due to the fact that 
the movement started with the ar- 
tists and not with the laymen has 


not as yet been determined, but it 
remains unfortunately true that 
there is little or no public interest 
in the effort. 

In the groping of the artistic 
mind for better things, the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society and the 
National Society of Mural Painters 
were formed, each with the avowed 
purpose of furthering the develop- 
ment of art, not only in this city, 
but in kindred cities throughout 
the United States. 

So many different societies meet- 
ing at varied times made united 
action difficult and tedious. Indi- 
vidual action without conference 
on important questions seemed un- 
wise. A central committee, com- 
posed of representatives from each 
society, was proposed and the Fine 
Arts Federation recently formed. 

But in studying the development 
of these societies, leagues and fed- 
erations, we find little if any of the 
true communal spirit which made 
the cities of the middle ages the art 
centers of Europe. We find the 
desire to ‘‘ make any sacrifice for 
art,’’ ‘‘art for art’s sake,’’ on ev- 
ery hand. Yet for years these very 
enthusiasts have tolerated com- 
monplace architecture, obstructed 
streets, telegraph poles, elevated 
roads, bill boards, every advertis- 
ing monstrosity conceived by the 
human mind, and have, from morn- 
ing until night, wandered among 
the worst aggregate of public fix- 
tures ever produced by any city in 
the world, and have wandered 
speechless. The evening may pos- 
sibly have been devoted to ‘‘art for 
art’s sake,’ profound discussion of 
the impressionistic theory, or the 
necessity of a closer ‘‘ study of na- 
ture.’’ Absolute truthfulness to 
life may have absorbed the time 
and attention of the members, but 
certainly no organized effort was 
made by any society until a recent 
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date to ameliorate the condition of 
the city. And what efforts have 
been put forward have been more 
in the form of criticism than form- 
ative action. We hear of protests 
from societies, objections irom 
leagues and federations, but what 
creative, aggressive action is being 
taken by any art organization? 
How are our individual artists 
meeting their personal responsibil- 
ities to civic art? Is it by allowing 
the absorption by city and corpo- 
rate interests of all natural breath- 
ing places? Is it by permitting 
the destruction of all the beautiful 
old Dutch and Colonial mansions? 
Is it by allowing the obliteration of 
historic memories? Is it by giving 
up without protest, franchise after 
franchise, grant after grant, until 
corporate interests become most 
powerful and a menace to all ad- 
vance, to all improvement? Is it 
by permitting the architecture of 
every avenue to be but the con- 
structional frame for the support 
for a series of nondescript signs? 
Is it by permitting each thorough- 
fare to be filled with telegraph 
poles, electric lights, lamp posts, 
execrable in design, elevated roads 
and other obstructions? Is it in 
this way he meets his responsibil- 
ity? 

We are told that in London 
‘‘there is a social movement in art, 
a strong social movement in poli- 
tics, and a social movement in the 
church, having much of the im- 
pulse of original Christianity.’’ 
So, indeed, there must be here a 
social movement in art before a 
municipal art can be hoped for—a 
social movement, deep, strong and 
tireless. ‘‘A pot can not be made 
to boil from the top.’’ No civic 
art can be hoped for, if the veriest 
necessities of everyday life are poor 
in design and vicious in color. 
New York can never hope to pro- 


duce artists who shall rival those of 
the past, if she neglects to surround 
them with inspirations to work; if 
she does not possess that city pride 
which, in former ages, made each 
worker strive to make /is work 
worthy of his city. 

While foreigners have been only 
too anxious to study American in- 
stitutions, Americans, on the con- 
trary, have treated foreign preced- 
ent with contempt. Yet in civic 
improvements all cities are in ad- 
vance ofourown. Pavements now 
recognized as the best have for 
years been in constant use abroad. 
In the planning of new parks, the 
arrangement of avenues and boule- 
vards, the widening of old streets, 
many useful lessons might have 
been learned, and the lower part of 
our city saved its present embar- 
rassment. The introduction of 
boulevards in old Paris, and the 
widening of streets in congested 
London, have been shown to be of 
financial as well as esthetic value. 
Shaftesbury avenue improvement 
is a notable example worthy of im- 
itation here. The government con- 
trol of advertising placards in Paris, 
the setting aside of certain pre- 
scribed spaces, and their general 
arrangement so as to make the 
streets attractive, are but a few of 
the many minor points worthy of 
emulation. 

The possibility of river fronts in 
great cities is aptly shown in the 
treatment of the London Embank- 
ment; the utilitarian as well as 
picturesque possibilities of wharfs 
in great cities, in the grand series 
of quays in Antwerp; the use of 
water asa means of communication 
in the cities of Holland. 

Ten years ago it was suggested to 
use street placards as an art educa- 
tion medium. ‘The idea was scoffed 
at, and yet two years later the 
Société Populaire des Beaux Arts 
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was formed in Paris, and has since, 
by its untiring efforts, done much 
to aid the advancement of public 
art. And now comes the informa- 
tion that modern Belgium bids fair 
to rival ancient Flanders as the 
public art center of Europe. The 
National Belgian Society for the 
development of art in its applica- 
tion to street decorations and to all 
objects of public usefulness, was 
founded in Brussels in 1894 by a 
number of patriotic artists for the 
purpose of restoring to art its social 
mission of past ages, and of trans- 
forming streets from their present 
ugliness into artistic thoroughfares. 
[t aims also to apply art to modern 
inventions and appliances. The 
society has endeavored by means 
of competition and adequate prizes 
to enlist the best ability in solving 
the various problems attacked. The 
society has received the support of 
the town councils of Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Ghent, Bruges and others. 
Subsidies have been granted to be 
awarded in money prizes to the 
most meritorious designs. As a 
result, Brussels possesses not only 
artistic buildings but artistic shop 
signs in wrought-iron, porcelain 
and carved wood. The electric 
light poles, so hideous in most 
cities, are graceful creations of the 
ironmonger’s art. Posters and pla- 
cards are an addition rather than a 
detraction. Public fountains, street 
names, electric car waiting rooms, 
newspaper stalls, telephone boxes, 
in fact all utilitarian necessities, 
have felt the artistic influence of 
this admirable society. Mural 
paintings and mosaics of merits 
adorn facades of business buildings, 
and under the inspiration of this 
movement Brussels of to-day bids 
fair to rival the art centers of the 
past Best of all comes the news 
which ought to appeal to every 
American that ‘‘it is profitable’’; 


that by increasing the beauty of 
their city, they have increased its 
advantages and attractiveness, and 
that modern art thus applied ‘‘en- 
hances the prestige of a nation, and 
by encouraging the best instincts 
of the people, raises their whole 
moral tone.’’ 

Precedent upon precedent might 
be quoted, but why study precedent 
when it is impossible to follow? 
Why cite Paris as a city which has 
limited the height of tall buildings 
and hold it up as an example for 
the American who revels in sky- 
scrapers? Why discuss the artistic 
sky line of our great city when bill 
after bill has been defeated at 
Albany because of the selfish in- 
terests of certain corporations? 
Why point to the boulevards of 
Europe when it is known that every 
street extension, every projected 
roadway must be connected with 
and subservient to a real estate 
deal? 

The use of private capital and 
the responsibility of the individual 
has been urged as the solution of 
the problem. Many philanthropic 
men abroad have interested them- 
selves in this good work, and here 
in New York the ‘‘Mills House’’ 
No. 1 is an excellent example of 
what intelligent interest can do. 
A model tenement, artistic in its 
architecture, utilitarian in con- 
struction, and self-supporting, has 
been erected in a congested district. 
Three days after opening, twelve 
hundred of the fifteen hundred 
rooms were taken, proving the ex- 
istence of a demand for such build- 
ings. Here, for almost the first 
time, the highest ability has been 
invited to solve the simplest utili- 
tarian problem, and the result has 
been an unqualified success. 

While individual effort in many 
cases may be, and undoubtedly 
often is, successful, yet if this effort 
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be not applied under organized di- 
rection, it is still doubtful if the 
result will be all that is desired. 
It is the most stinging criticism of 
free institutions that municipal ac- 
tion should fail, and individual 
enterprise perforce be appealed to. 
If the work of the individual is 
beyond the appreciation of his 
times, unless he can educate his 
contemporaries to agree with him, 
his good work must inevitably cease 
with his personal effort. 

The exhibition has been sug- 
gested as the means of artistic so- 
cial improvement. Exhibitions 
have been tried and tried success- 
fully. We learn that seventy thou- 
sand poor attended one exhibition 
on the east side in London, and 
that similar exhibitions in this city 
have met with encouraging results. 
The Kyrle Society is undoubtedly 
doing good work. But compare for 
one moment the transitory effect of 
an exhibition of works of art visited 
perhaps once or twice during the 
season with the daily influence of 
surroundings forced upon the at- 
tention by the routine of every-day 
life. The work of art in its secluded 
gallery must inevitably seem apart 
and separated from the life of the 
laborer, and can not possibly affect 
him as the public necessities which 
from constant association become 
an indispensable part of his exist- 


ence 
Art must be indigenous to be of 
value. Artmust appeal to the great 


masses of the public to regain its 
educational influence. Foreign ex- 
amples may be studied, and foreign 
pictures reproduced, but unless art 
tells the lesson of the human heart, 
unless the ery of human suffering 
is echoed there, unless the daily 
struggle of the individual is felt 
and recorded, unless all the aspira- 
tions, hope and prophecy for the 
future are expressed, art must of 
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necessity have fallen far, far short 
of the mark and failed to accom- 
plish its mission. It is this that 
has been realized by Belgium, 
which, having a gross population 
hardly greater than our city, yet 
has attempted more than our entire 
nation. It is this which has led to 
the formation of a society for the 
development of art, and it is this 
which has enabled it, in spite of all 
opposition and pessimistic predic- 
tion, to accomplish more in three 
years than the rest of Europe in 
double or triple that time. It is 
this belief in the masses, in their 
life, hope and aspirations, which has 
spurred the artists of Belgium and 
thrown a halo of inspiration around 
the simplest problem. It is the 
appreciation of this divine truth, 
which has made this movement the 
most earnestly studied, the most 
readily followed. 

We hear on every hand of the 
‘‘social movement,’’ ‘‘social re- 
form,’’ ‘‘religious awakening’’ and 
‘‘municipal art reform,’’ different 
names for the same thing; all so 
closely allied as to be inseparable. 
No social movement can advance 
one step without unconsciously en- 
listing the sisterarts. Art and re- 
ligion go hand in hand. 

Picture writing from the earliest 
days has been man’s universal lan- 
guage. Symbols, signs, heraldry 
are but the shorthand of the mind, 
and but for the decadence of our 
art, would to-day supplant many 
needless mediums. Art has been 
debased and has become aristocratic 
in its very inception. William Mor- 
ris, socialist in theory, publishes his 
work in limited editions at extray- 
agant rates. Walter Crane, social- 
ist, is willing to have his original 
plates destroyed to thereby increase 
the value of the limited number of 
copies printed. Is it to be wondered 
that the people look upon art with 
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distrust, as but another of the many 
class distinctions? Should one be 
surprised to learn that pictures, 
vatering as they do to the luxurious 
tastes of the wealthy, whether loaned 
in exhibitions or given in charity, 
of necessity fail in their purpose? 
Let us go back to first principles 
and again attack the problems of 
every day life with the experience 
of past ages to help us. Let us not 
be led astray by the individualism 
of the present age. Let us not be 
deceived by the glamour of easel 
work, but let us realize that art to 
be of value must answer the ques- 
tion of utility and not relegate itself 
to the exclusiveness of aristocratic 
appreciation. In so far as art fails 
in this respect, just so far it loses its 
claim to the title of municipal art, 
and just so far it alienates the sym- 
pathy of the great majority of our 
citizens. Let the architects devise 
schemes for historic and monument- 
al buildings. Let our engineers 
endeavor to solve the problems of 
technical construction, and solve 
them in such a way as to obtain the 
necessary result without violating 
every vesthetic principle. Let our 
sculptors so work, that when their 
statues and allegorical groups are 
complete, their city is benefited. 
Let the mural painter in his every 
effort so work that the simplest ob- 
ject in his hands becomes a thing 
of beauty. Let him refuse no op- 
portunity, no task however simple, 
and let his every effort, whether re- 
munerative or unremunerative, be 
for the beautification of his city and 
its homes, and let all ‘‘allied arts’’ 
and kindred professions unite in 
their efforts to raise their home. 
Look for one moment at the 
field for work. ‘The present street 
fixtures must in time be replaced, 
and can then bedesignd under com- 
petent supervision. Franchises not 
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yet granted may be so qualifiedly 
conferred as to insure artistie suc- 
cess. Church property, educational 
concessions may when bestowed be 
accompanied with the condition 
that upon removal, the property 
must revert to the city at a proper 
valuation, thus insuring, as_ the 
city grows and these institutions 
follow its progress, the reserva- 
tion of these small holdings for 
the use of the city. The exemp- 
tion from taxation, the many con- 
cessions made might at least in- 
sure the city the option of purchase 
at a fair valuation, when the prop- 
erty no longer fulfills its original 
purpose. Public signs might be 
required to be more uniform and 
less obstructive. The recent rapid 
development of the artistic poster 
is but one of the many instances of 
the possibilities in this direction. 

Public schools might not only 
fill their educational province, but 
be so designed as to form recrea- 
tion centers for the districts in 
which they are placed. A slightly 
increased expenditure could pro- 
vide assembly rooms, reading rooms 
and galleries of no small impor- 
tance. Public entertainments and 
musical recitals could be given 
from time to time, and the simple 
school-house of the past be devel- 
oped into the model educational 
building of the future. 

Markets, so essential to the life 
and economical existence of the 
community, could, instead of being 
as at present a drawback to the 
section in which they are placed, 
be so designed as to contain not 
only food products, but shrubs and 
flowers, and the stalls for these 
could be so placed as to appeal to 
the most fastidious critic. The 
union would be to the advantage 
of both, and as in all true reforms, 
the public would also be benefited. 
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The United States Geological 
Survey, under what is known as 
the organic law of 1879, is engaged 
in making a thorough examination 
of the gevlogic structure, mineral 
resources, and products of the Na- 
tional Domain, the latter being 
defined by law to include the whole 
United States. This examination 
of the geologic structure has neces- 
sitated the preparation of an elab- 
orate topographic map on a scale of 
one or two miles to the inch, show- 
ing the location of every stream, 
road and railroad; of every isolated 
building in the country, and of the 
streets and thickly settled portions 
of towns and cities. In addition it 
has a feature which distinguishes 
it from the ordinary maps, in show- 
ing by contours or lines of equal 
elevation the slope and altitude of 
the surface of the country. Upon 
this map as a base is colored the 
distribution of rocks of various 
kinds and ages, and the relations of 
the rock layers one to another are 
shown by vertical sections. Know- 
ing the distribution and character 
of the various rocks, it has been 
possible to discuss the mineral re- 
sources and to obtain fundamental 
facts concerning their occurrence 
and distribution. 

[In all of these processes of map- 
ping the topography of the country, 
of studying its structure and of de- 
scribing its mineral resources, mat- 
ters connected with water supply 
have always been prominent. The 
topographic map shows the location 
of the streams and springs and the 
area and slope of catchment basins. 
The study of underground structure 
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reveals the conditions which govern 
the distribution and movement of 
waters beneath the surface and the 
influences which affect their burden 
of soluble material. Furthermore, 
considered as a mineral resource, 
water is one uf the most important 
if not the most valuable of all the 
constituents of the rocks, as well as 
of the unconsolidated surface de- 
posits. Its distribution and fluc- 
tuations affect all animal and vege- 
table life as well as the health and 
industries of mankind. The topog- 
raphers, geologists and engineers 
of the survey have, therefore, from 
the very outset, had to deal with 
data bearing upon water supply and 
have brought together a great body 
of facts concerning it. 

In order to more systematically 
arrange, digest, and complete these 
facts connected with the waters of 
the country, the division of hy- 
drography was created in 1888. 
From that date the work has grad- 
ually extended as experience was 
gained and the results were found 
to justify more extensive opera- 
tions. It now embraces practically 
three classes of work. The first 
consists of the measurement of 
streams in various parts of the 
country, from Maine to California, 
and the determination of surface 
supplies in lakes and rivers. This 
necessitates operations carried on 
at intervals through several years 
and at widely separate points. It 
also includes the examination of 
reservoir sites, especially upon the 
public lands, and the feasibility of 
using these for increasing the water 
supply. This branch of the work, 
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which may be considered as the 
engineering side, is under the im- 
mediate direction of Mr. Arthur P. 
Davis, assisted by a corps of skilled 
hydrographers, some permanently 
engaged, but the greater part resi- 
dent engineers, occasionally em- 
ployed in various states. 

The second class of investiga- 
tions is more purely geologic in 
character as distinguished from the 
first. It consists in the detailed 
examination of underground waters 
and particularly of artesian well 
conditions. This requires a close 
detailed study of contiguous areas 
and a thorough knowledge of the 
structure of the country. Opera- 
tions are confined mainly to the 
western half of the United States, 
where the deep-seated sources of 
supply of pure water have their 
greatest value. Studies have been 
made in particular in the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado, 
and to a less extent in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois, and within the 
Atlantic coastal region. 

The third class of work consists 
in the preparation of reports upon 
the best methods of utilizing the 
water resources, and these include 
a wide variety of subjects, from 
considerations of questions of water 
storage, pumping, irrigation, filtra- 
tion and other matters pertaining 
to agriculture and domestic sup- 
ply. While conducting all of these 
investigations, each with distinct 
reference to utilitarian ends, the 
attempt is made to treat the data 
acquired in a thoroughly scientific 
manner and to obtain facts con- 
cerning run-off and the laws gov- 
erning variation of supply, such 
that the information obtained may 
be a distinct contribution to knowl- 
edge. The results of these investi- 
gations are applicable primarily in 
considerations of water supply for 
agriculture and for power or for 


industrial purposes. The sanitary 
side, however, while it has been 
less conspicuously presented, has 
not been neglected, and might 
properly at this time be brought 
forward more prominently. 

Questions of municipal supply, 
of stream pollution, and kindred 
topics, must be discussed primarily 
from the geologic or engineering 
side; that is to say, the first thing 
to be considered is that of location, 
topography, area and catchment of 
drainage basin, and in the case of 
underground waters the geologic 
structure, character and mineral 
contents of the rocks, rate and dis- 
tance of percolation, and other 
minor points which can be deter- 
mined satisfactorily only when a 
topographic map is at hand with 
geologic data and facts as to quan- 
tity and fluctuation of the amountof 
water. Thetopographic map forthe 
whole United States is progressing 
rapidly and also the knowledge of 
geologic structure. Atthesametime 
the division of hydrography is 
bringing together facts concerning 
the daily flow of typical streams in 
various parts of the United States; 
is showing how the quantity varies 
from day to day; the amount and 
duration of floods and of low water, 
and other details concerning the 
regimen of streams. It is also 
studying the behavior of water un- 
derground; its rate of percolation 
or flow, and showing as far as pos- 
sible by maps the distribution of 
waters beneath the surface and the 
depth of water-bearing strata, so 
that it will be practicable, in cer- 
tain areas, at least, for any person 
to ascertain in a general way be- 
fore putting down a well the depth 
and probable character of the rocks 
from which a supply of water 
should be obtained. 

These fundamental facts regard- 
ing quantity are supplemented by 
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general information concerning 
quality, especially from the side 
of inorganic or mechanical im- 
purities. The amount of material 
carried in suspension is governed 
to a large extent by the quantity of 
water and changes in the rate of 
flow, the floods at their onset pick- 
ing up enormous amounts of dust, 
sand and gravel, and becoming 
relatively less turbid as the volume 
increases, then clearing with sub- 
siding water. Geologic data in 
regard toerosion and sedimentation 
are acquired, these being locally 
applicable to considerations of the 
sanitary condition of municipal or 
domestic supplies. The organic or 
bacteriologic side is of course a 
matter for others to determine, but 
the samples of water obtained by 
hydrographers have been made 
available for studies of this char- 
acter 

As illustrating the application of 
this data mention may be made at 
this time of recent hydrographic 
measurements carried on within 
the drainage basin of the Potomac 
river. For several years measure- 
ments of the discharge of this river 
and of its larger tributaries have 
been maintained at a few points, 
giving the daily flow. At the time 
of the recent drought in August 
and September, 1897, a systematic 
reconnaissance was undertaken, the 
hydrographers visiting and follow- 
ing down each tributary, making 
frequent measurements of the 
quantity, noting water powers and 
incidentally sources and amount of 
pollution. A small number of men, 
equipped with light instruments 
and traveling for the most part by 
means of bicycles, passed over the 
ground, rapidly obtained the facts 
concerning the flow of the stream, 
and took samples of the water, 
mailing these immediately to the 
laboratory of the Marine Hospital 
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service. ‘There the samples were 
examined bacteriologically, and in 
a few cases chemical analyses were 
made. The results have not as yet 
been officially announced, and it 
would be premature to offer final 
conclusions, but from the progress 
report of Mr. Arthur P. Davis, the 
following facts have been compiled. 

The main source of pollution of 
the Potomac is at that portion of 
the headwaters in the vicinity of 
Cumberland, Md.; other streams, 
including, the Shenandoah, being 
relatively unobjectionable. The 
minimum flow of the river at Cum- 
berland is a little less than sixty 
cubic feet per second, while the 
minimum discharge above the city 
of Washington, near the intake of 
its water-works, is over fifteen 
times as great. Thus, at times of 
low water, when the pollutions 
bear the largest ratio to the total 
supply, the distinctly bad or dan- 
gerous water from the vicinity of 
Cumberland is probably not more 
than six per cent. of the volume at 
the head of the Washington aque- 
duct. This six per cent. of pol- 
luted water has, however, traversed 
about 190 miles of broad river bed, 
broken by numerous shoals freely 
exposed to tight and air. Assum- 
ing that the progress of the water 
is on an average two miles per hour, 
it would require ninety-five hours 
for the sewage from Cumberland 
to reach the Washington aqueduct, 
or very nearly fourdays. Although 
considerable improvement might 
take place during these four days, 
still it can not be claimed that these 
conditions are desirable or proper. 

These are the elementary facts of 
the case. To go into the matter of 
pollutions a little more definitely, it 
may be noted that on the head- 
waters of the north branch of the 
river are eighteen saw-mills dis- 
charging their sawdust directly into 
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the stream. Besides these are sev- 
eral tanneries pouring effluents di- 
rectly into the water, and at one of 
these the refuse tan bark is placed 
where it will be washed away. 
Numerous mines also contribute 
coal dust and drainage waters heav- 
ily charged with iron and other 
mineral matter in solution. At 
Luke, Md., a small village about 
thirty miles above Cumberland, is 
located a large paper mill with a 
capacity of more than one hundred 
tons of paper per day. This is made 
from wood, disintegrated by chem- 
icals and heat, the refuse being 
discharged into Potomac river at 
the rate of over 100,000 gallons 
per day. Below this mill is the 
town of Piedmont, W. Va., con- 
tributing offal to the stream. On 
the opposite side, at the town of 
Westernport, Georges creek de- 
bouches, bringing in the drainage 
from several thickly settled com- 
munities and about twenty coal 
mines. ‘These waters are exceed- 
ingly bad, although apparently 
clean. At Keyser are a number of 
factories, including a tannery and 
a woolen mill, each with its char- 
acteristic efluent. At Cumberland 
the drainage water from several 
mines and the refuse from a paper 
mill, brewery, distillery, cement 
mill, tannery, dye works and gas 
works is brought in by Wills creek. 
Below the mouth of this stream is 
a tight dam raising the waters of 
the Potomac and ponding them for 
nearly three miles. This relatively 
dead water receives all of the pol- 
lution above noted, together with 
the sewage of Cumberland, a city 
of 15,000 inhabitants. About four 
hundred yards above the dam is 
the intake of the Cumberland water- 
works, supplying a fluid whose 
qualities have long been a cause of 
extreme dissatisfaction. 

The south branch of the Potomac 


and other tributaries down to Har- 
per’s Ferry, the junction of the 
Shenandoah, were found to be rel- 
atively clean, the only causes of 
pollution of note being several tan- 
neries. In the Shenandoah valley 
are also a number of tanneries and 
small manufactories, with drainage 
from small agricultural towns. At 
Harper’s Ferry are pulp mills, one 
each on the Potomac and Shenan- 
doah. Below Harper’s Ferry are 
no pollutions of consequence down 
to the intake of the Washington 
water-works. 

During the period of high water 
the Potomac is swollen to a volume 
of from 100,000 to 200,000 cubic 
feet per second, and at such times 
the dilution of the sewage is ex- 
tremely great. But during the 
periods of low water, mainly from 
July to November, the dangerous 
water from the upper river reaches 
a relatively large volume, as shown 
by the systematic measurements. 
These figures, although they do not 
develop anything which has not 
been before known or suspected, 
yet serve to put definitely upon 
record facts which when publicly 
understood can not fail in produc- 
ing a decided strengthening of 
public sentiment in favor of control 
of pollution and filtration of water 
supplies. Nearly every river of 
the United States of considerable 
size receives its waters from two or 
more states and with these pollu- 
tions, much of which might be 
done away with at moderate ex- 
pense. In rare cases any one state 
ean control the character of the 
water flowing within its bounda- 
ries, but this matter, if rectified at 
all, must be through some inter- 
state or federal control. It has 
been demonstrated again and again 
that purification of sewage by fil- 
tration or by irrigation is practica- 
ble and can be conducted at reason- 
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able expenditure, and it is to be 
hoped that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when public sentiment 
will be aroused to the degree of 
compelling such filtration when- 
ever public health and comfort are 
imperiled. Toward awakening such 
public sentiment the division of 


hydrography of the geological sur- 
vey is trying to do its part by 
presenting definite facts clearly and 
impartially and showing what are 
the character and limitations of the 
natural water supplies and how 
these may be utilized and _ pro- 
tected. 


RANDOM NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF BRICK PAVE- 
MENTS. 


By E. A. Ke mile g Cr KE. 


[ have studied the specifications 
for brick streets of a number of the 
larger cities, and this article will 
consist of a review of the salient 
principles of street construction, 
as laid down by the different speci- 
fications. It will be my endeavor 
to point out the good and bad feat- 
ures as | see them. Among the 
specifications referred to are those 
of Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Kansas City, Mo., Oma- 
ha, St. Louis, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia and Providence. 

Nearly all specifications are sat- 
isfactory in respect to the prepara- 
tion of the sub-grade by rolling 
and removing spongy material, but 
only one (Louisville) requires the 
material in embankment to be 
rolled and compacted in thin lay- 
ers, as it should be, for the inher- 
ent weakness in all improved streets 
lies in the possibility of settling. 

[t may be laid down as a cardinal 
rule for the entire structure that 
every possible chance of settling or 
movement among the materials 
must be avoided if the smooth, reg- 
lar suriace of the pavement is to be 
preserved. 

I believe that it would be better 
tc prescribe the weight per inch 
of the roller, instead of its gross 
weight, as is done in most cases. | 


also believe that the horse roller is 
a relic of barbarism, and ought to 
be abolished in street work, as it 
has been in seventy-five per cent. 
of the cities considered. Every 
city ought to own and operate a 
roller of its own and charge the 
contractor a fair price for its use. 
In Detroit the charge is one cent 
per square yard of surface. 

Curbing—Two cities require the 
curb to be bedded on and backed 
by concrete as it undoubtedly 
ought to be. All others use sand 
or gravel, the thickness of the bed 
varying from two to six inches. 
The alignment and grade of curb 
set in this manner will suffer ac- 
cording to the thickness of the bed, 
and the number of rains during 
the work. If sand or gravel must 
be used the tendency to settle down 
and shift ought to be reduced to a 
minimum by making the bed thin; 
in my opinion, not more than two 
inches. 

Foundation or Ballast—Herein 
lies to the greatest degree, as I be- 
lieve, the success or failure of a 
brick pavement. The foundation 
ought to be as near perfection as 
to stability and soundness as it is 
possible to make it. Cleveland 
and Columbus are the only cities, 
of those considered, which do not 
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use concrete in the foundation; 
Cleveland probably because most 
of the streets are built on a solid 
rock sub-grade, and Columbus on 
account of its greater cost over 
other material. 

Cleveland uses unscreened gravel 
or bank sand, puddled; Columbus 
crushed limestone or limestone 
bowlders and bank sand rolled into 
the upper voids. 

In this city an eight-inch gravel 
foundation can be prepared for 20 
cents per square yard; crushed 
bowlders, 25 cents; crushed stone, 
27 cents; six inches of concrete, 55 
cents. 

[It requires no extensive argu- 
ment to prove the comparative in- 
feriority of both gravel and crushed 
stone as a foundation material. 
Neither can be made uniform in 
hardness and soundness, nor can 
the constituent elements be pre- 
vented from moving among them- 
selves after the pavement is com- 
pleted. 

According to Trautwine, crushed 
stone has from forty to fifty per 
cent. voids. When the sand is 
spread upon and rolled into a stone 
foundation, perhaps one-half of 
these voids are filled, principally in 
the upper layers. Apparently the 
mixture is compacted into a solid 
mass, as indicated by its appear- 
ance on the surface. But in reality 
the sand grains are in unstable 
equilibrium, liable to be disturbed 
by every impact upon the pave- 
ment; readjustment must follow, 
and the sand has a tendency to 
work its way to the bottom, its 
place being filled by the material in 
the paving bed, and the result is, 
depressions are formed which are 
both unsightly and disastrous to 
the life of the pavement. 

Still another objection will apply 
to a erushed bowlder foundation. 
Eighty per cent. of the material 


used in some cities under this 
name consists of pebbles too small 
to be affected by the crusher. The 
result is, there are no sharp, rag- 
ged points to give the fragments 
a hold upon one another, and it 
fails to pack readily under the 
roller, unless buried under loamy 
sand. When the sand wagons 
come upon it after being rolled, 
the wheels cut in and destroy to a 
large extent the work of the roller. 
I am sure that it would be better 
for both gravel and stone founda- 
tions to require the paving sand to 
be brought on in wheel-barrows 
rolled on boards, just as it is done 
on a concrete foundation. 

In order to obtain the best re- 
sults, I believe that a concrete 
foundation is essential, especially 
on avenues having street railway 
tracks. 

Paving—The usual manner of 
bedding the brick is upon a cush- 
ion of sand, one to two inches 
thick, smoothed and shaped to the 
crown with a wooden template. 

I consider the sand cushion the 
weakest feature of a pavement laid 
on a concrete foundation, because 
it is an unstable material and 
should therefore be as thin as prac- 
ticable; in my judgment, one inch 
is sufficient. 

All specifications considered re- 
quire tamping of the brick when 
laid, and the majority of them roll- 
ing in addition, to produce a 
smooth, finished surface. 

Cleveland and Philadelphia use 
a special block made with one- 
eighth inch projection on the ver- 
tical sides, to insure open joints 
for receiving the filling material. 
The only objection I can see to 
such a block is that manufacturers 
will not make it unless it is ordered, 
and then they can not supply the 
block as fast as they are needed. 

Filling the Joints—For filling the 
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joints Omaha uses bank sand; Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Louisville and 
Columbus coal tar pitch numbers 
5 and 6; Cleveland and Provi- 
dence a mixture of coal tar and 
asphalt; Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Tren- 
ton, N. J., a cement grout, com- 
posed oO! equal proportions of lake 
or river sand and Portland cement. 

It seems to me that the oftice of 
the filler is twofold, to prevent 
water from reaching the founda- 
tion, and to protect the edges of 
the brick In order to meet both 
of these requirements, every joint 
should be filled to the top and 
remain there, wearing down with 
the brick. 

I do not believe that sand fills 
the requirements, nor have I a 
high opinion of coal tar as a filler. 
By using extraordinary care the 
joints may all be filled by flooding 
the pavement with the tar at 300 
to 400 degrees, and sweeping it in- 
to the joints, and by going over 
some portions twice. But on hot 
summer days the tar melts and 
flows, following the law of gravita- 
tion, and settles in the gutters, 
forming a black, unsightly scale, 
sometimes as much as an inch 
thick. The joints, partially de- 
prived of their filling material, be- 
come filled with water, mud and 
ice in turn, and these elements, 
aided by the impact of the tires of 
wagons and shoes of horses, are 
fatal, at least to the appearance of 
a street, if not to its life. 

I am not familiar with the man- 
ner in which filler composed of a 
mixture of tar and asphalt acts, but 
the engineer of street construction 
and maintenance in Brooklyn in- 
formed me that as a result of his 
experience he now prefers a mix- 
ture of 80 per cent. coal tar and 20 
per cent. refined asphalt to all 
others. 


The grout filler has been used in 
Columbus with ill results and was 
abandoned, the cause of failure be- 
ing attributed to the filler. It was 
reasoned that such a pavement, be- 
ing practically inelastic, expands 
under summer temperature suf- 
ficient to raise it up from the foun- 
dation and cause it to act as a 
series of arches or domes. This 
claim is certainly substantiated by 
the hollow, rumbling noise pro- 
duced by the passage of vehicles 
over it; the pavement seems to act 
as a sounding-board for the air be- 
tween it and the foundation. It is 
also a fact that such pavements 
have failed at a number of points, 
in rectangular patches, sunken 
bodily as much as four inches in 
places. Occasional cracks as much 
as a hundred feet in length can 
also be found. 

But I can not attribute all of 
these phenomena to expansion 
alone. In the first place the ma- 
jority of streets are paved in sum- 
mer. ‘Then, again,expansion does 
not account for a drop of three or 
four inches, and nothing but a set- 
tlement of the foundation will. 

The feature of the grout filler 
which makes it a desirable material 
for the purpose, is its preservative 
effect upon the brick, especially the 
soft and the overburned brick. 
During the summer of 1892 two 
streets of almost equal areas, name- 
ly, Summit street, from Warren to 
Woodruff, and Third street, from 
Fulton to Reinhard, in Columbus, 
were paved, both with Hallwood 
block, the former with grout filler, 
the latter with tar. The cost of the 
former was $1.90 per square yard, 
or $47,790 in all; the latter $2.10 
per square yard, or $44,365 in all. 
The travel on Third street is prob- 
ably a little larger than on Summit 
street, but it also has a much firmer 
foundation. I have made a care- 
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ful examination of the two streets 
in order to approximately estimate 
the amount of repairs necessary to 
restore them to a fair condition. 
Nine hundred square yards of new 
brick at 90 cents per square yard, 
or $810, will place Summit street 
in probably as good condition as 
any five-year street in the city. 
But in order to put Third street in 
as good condition, no less than 
6,000 square yards of pavement 
would have to be taken up and re- 
laid with new block at a cost of 
$5,400. I can trace this great dif- 
ference to no other point than the 
filling material, and believe that a 
hard and permanent filler is neces- 
sary to cause the brick to wear in- 
stead of chip and go to pieces. 

Brick Tests. — Buffalo, Kansas 
City and St. Louis require the brick 
to undergo certain tests before ac- 
ceptance. 

The St. Louis specifications, 
which represent the latest knowl- 
edge on the subject, are as follows: 
The brick shall have a modulus of 
rupture on cross breaking of 2,500 
pounds per square inch. It shall 
sustain a loss of not to exceed 30 
per cent. of its weight on being 
subjected to 1,800 revolutions in a 
standard rattler, each sample be- 
ing tumbled by itself. 

The Buffalo method is to tumble 
the brick with a mixture of scrap 
and pig iron; the absorption and 
specific gravity tests are also given 
considerable weight. 

| will state briefly, for the bene- 
fit of those who have not read the 
report of the Paving Brick Commis- 
sion of the National Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the conclu- 
sions reached by this commission: 

1. The absorption and specific gravity 
tests are absolutely unreliable and mis- 
leading in determining the quality of a 
brick for street purposes. 

2. Crushing and transverse strength 


bear no fixed relation to the other proper- 
ties of a brick. 


3. The test for abrasion should be the 
only official test. 

4. The only reliable results obtainable 
from the abrasion test are produced by 
tumbling each variety of brick by itself, 
without any admixture of other brick, 
stone or iron. 

5. End cut brick are greatly superior to 
those made with side-cutting machinery. 


All of these conclusions are the 
result of numerous experiments. 
The fourth conclusion leads to the 
question as to whether the com- 
parative wearing qualities of differ- 
ent varieties of brick can be deter- 
mined by the abrasion test. The 
numerical results of Prof. Orton’s 
experiments, as well as his conclu- 
sions expressed in the report, seem 
to indicate that they can not. His 
words are: ‘‘A brick can only be 
expected to give its characteristic 
rate of wear when tested alone, 
without the use of any other brick.”’ 

Since each variety of brick has, 
then, its characteristic or peculiar 
manner of wearing and chip- 
ping, it seems to me illogical to 
specify a certain minimum rate of 
wear, referring indiscriminately to 
any kind of brick. It would seem 
more in keeping with the results 
obtained to omit the numerical 
ratio altogether, and compare each 
example of brick tested with a 
standard brick of that variety. | 
believe, however, that comparative 
tests can be successfully made by 
laying the various standard brick 
side by side on the same street, so 
that the conditions for all will be 
the same, and measuring the actual 
loss of each from year to year. 

Maintenance and Repair—This is 
a subject so large in itself as to 
permit of but a passing considera- 
tion in this essay. All cities re- 
quire a guarantee from the con- 
tractor to keep the street in good 
repair for from one to ten years. 

Certainly no one will question 
the necessity of some plan, not 
only of maintenance, but also of 
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proper attention to the opening of 
streets by sewer and gas trends and 
replacing the material thus re- 
moved. In order to secure efticiency 
all of this work should be done by 
the city or under its supervision. 
Persons securing licenses to tear 
up a street should be required to 
make a deposit covering the cost of 
restoring its pavement and the bal- 
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ance over and above its actual cost 
returned to them. 

A repair fund for streets is a 
crying necessity. The contractors’ 
guarantee for five or ten years is 
too short, even if performed faith- 
fully. To turn the street over to 
this element is almost criminal, be- 
sides being a bad financial policy. 
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The experience of those using 
large quantities of Portland cement 
proves the necessity of close in- 
spection. Major Marshall, govern- 
ment engineer at Chicago, Mr. T. 
T. Johnston, of the Chicago sani- 
tary district, and General Sooy 
Smith, engineer of the new govern- 
ment building, in Chicago, have 
used several hundred thousand 
barrels in the past few years, and 
in all cases, supplies have been 
limited to comparatively few brands 
selected on account of good results 
obtained in preliminary tests, and 
yet with this precaution, tests are 
made of all cement as supplied on 
their work, and results have shown 
thit such testing is absolutely nec- 
essary in preventing the use of in- 
ferior cement 

Now with the precautions taken 
above, and with the great care 
used by those supplying the cement 
for work of such character, where 
tests are frequently published and 
any rejection is disastrous to the 
reputation of the cement, what shall 
be said of the probability of poor 
cement finding its way into work 
whereitis known beforehand that no 
inspection tests will be made? We 
have in this country cement manu- 


facturers of the highest ability and 
integrity, but these reap little ben- 
efit for the conscientious and pains- 
takiug efforts so long as inferior 
cement, costing much less per bar- 
rel to manufacture, is accepted in 
competition. So, not only is it of 
vital importance to test cement to 
insure the best results, but it is 
also only justice to the reliable 
manufacturer, and by enlarging 
the scope of cement testing, and so 
encouraging the manufacturers of 
the highest grades, the greatest in- 
centive possible will be given for 
the continued improvement in the 
cement industry, with consequent 
benefit to the engineering profes- 
sion. 

Great strides have been made in 
the improvement of Portland ce- 
ment, especially in the more per- 
fect preparation of the raw material, 
increasing the amount of actual 
cement in proportion to the clinker 
produced and by finer grinding of 
the clinker; and it is safe to say 
that to-day the average barrel of 
Portland contains 10 per cent. 
more of actual cement than the 
same weight barrel contained eight 
years ago, and as this improvement 
has been confined to a compara- 
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tively few mills, it will be seen 
that the advance made by these few 
has been very marked, raising, as 
it has, the average of the whole 
production to such an extent. It 
is with great satisfaction that I can 
state, without fear of even contra- 
diction, that the advance in manu- 
facturing methods and in fine 
grinding has been led by the 
United States. So that to-day there 
are brands of American Portland 
that are superior to any manufac- 
tured in the old world. Prejudice 
will not show this; TESTING WILL. 

The boiling test is the most 
severe, but fortunately one of the 
easiest and simplest, as pats can be 
made of neat cement, and after set- 
ting is complete, placed in any 
convenient vessel and kept in boil- 
ing water for six to ten hours. 
This test discloses promptly lack of 
permanency of volume, or unsound- 
ness, which use may not show in 
years. 

Strong objection to this test has 
been made by many manufacturers, 
and some of our leading engineers 
have claimed that certain lots of 
cement have failed to stand it, and 
yet the same cement showed good 
results in the work. I think it 
will always be found that work 
done with cement capable of with- 
standing this test will prove su- 
perior after a number of years to 
that done with cement failing to 
pass this test. Certain it is that 
no perfect Portland ever failed to 
pass the boiling test, and I have 
never seen one that failed that a 
critical inspection of the manufac- 
ture or a chemical analysis did not 
disclose some imperfection. There- 
fore, as most authorities agree that 
a cement standing this test is re- 
liable, and many of the best ex- 
perts consider it of vital import- 
ance, it would appear only the 
conservative course to adopt it as a 
necessary qualification. 


In this connection I will state 
that several of the manufacturers 
in this country and abroad who 
formerly opposed this test have, 
within the past few years, so im- 
proved their methods and formulas 
that their product now often passes 
this requirement, and I prophesy 
that in a very few years all tech- 
nical users of Portland cement will 
require this specification. 

I also suggest that where teusile 
tests are made less reliance be put 
on neat tests and more importance 
be placed on sand tests, and that 
with four and five and even six 
parts of sand to one of cement. By 
such tests the relative value of dif- 
ferent cements can be determined. 
Cement is used only to bond other 
materials, and the-cement mixed 
four to one, that is equal in strength 
to another mixed three to one, is 
of course better and more econom- 
ical to use, even at 10 per cent. to 
15 per cent. greater cost. The only 
portion of a barrel of cement hav- 
ing any cementing property is that 
which has been ground to a flour. 
I incline to the opinion that all the 
residue on a 200 sieve is practically 
inert. On this point I give the 
following result obtained by Mr. 
C. J. Wheeler, chemist of the 
Bronson Portland Cement Com- 
pany, whose experience and ability 
entitle him to a position in the 
front rank of the cement chemists 
of the United States. I quote his 
words: 

The residue from which the tests were 
made was that remaining on the 150 sieve. 
This was washed with water until all of 
the dust was eliminated; it was then made 
into briquettes and pounded into the 
molds. The excess of water was taken 
up with blotting paper, and the molds 
were taken off at the end of forty-eight 
hours and the briquettes put into water; 
at the end of seven days the briquettes 
would fall to pieces, when an attempt was 
made to take them from the water; at the 
end of one year about the same result was 
obtained. In other words, the experiment 


showed that a cement that would not pass 
a 150 sieve when mixed with water and al- 
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lowed to lay in water one year, had very 
little, if any, tensile strength. 


Mr. Wheeler informs us that he 
has started upon a similar experi- 
ment which will be made on broader 
lines, and I would like to see other 
engineers also enter upon this line 
of investigation. 

Should this contention be proved 
correct, then other features being 
the same, the value of different 
cements will be in direct proportion 
to the fineness on the 40,000 mesh 
sleve 

Taking a cement which is 85 per 
cent. fine on this sieve, and calling 
the residue cement sand, we have, 
with a four to one mixture, the fol- 
lowing 


23 lbs. cement. 


85 of 380 lbs 


15 + of 380 lbs cement sand. 
i bbls. sand 
10 lbs. each 124( bs. sand 


Making a total of 1297 lbs. sand to 523 lbs. cement. 


Or a proportion of one of cement 
to four of sand 

Now with a cement of 65 per 
cent. fine, mixed only three to one, 
we have the following proportion: 


247 cement. 


of 38( s 
of 880 Ibs 138 cement sand. 
bbls. sand— 


310 lbs. each lbs. sand 


Making atotal of 1 lbs. sand to 247 cement, 


IS CONTAMINATED WATER PURI- 
FIED BY FREEZING. 


1. Will freezing purify contaminated 
water and kill or remove the germs of 
diseass 

2. What,in your opinion, would be the 
sanitary condition of ice cut from a stream 
below where it receives the wash from a 
packing house, through an open sewer, 
and also an open sewer which drains one- 
half of a town of 4,000 inhabitants. 

Sanitarian, Paola, Kan. 


1. Many so-called disease germs 
are killed by cold, but there are 
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Or a proportion of one cement to 
four and three-tenths of sand. 

[t is seen that the proportion of 
sand to cement is actually less with 
the first cement, mixed four to one, 
than with the second cement, mixed 
three to one, and I have proven by 
many tests that the first mixture is 
the stronger, as of course it should 
be 

The use of Portland cement in 
the United States is still in its in- 
fancy. <A glimpse into the future 
may be had from the towers of the 
Grand Central depot, New York, 
where Portland cement is being 
employed for the entire exterior of 
this important and magnificent 
building, and that in a city having 
at its doors other building material 
of the finest quality and great 
variety. American skill, American 
capital and American labor are 
equal to the task of supplying this 
country with the best Portland 
cement in the world, and sufficient 
to meet any demand. Let us then 
together, by judicious care in the 
use of only the best, so encourage 
and elevate the Portland cement in- 
dustry, that it may occupy the po- 
sition it deserves among the im- 
portant products of our country 
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some which will exist an indefinite 
length of time in ice-cold water or 
in ice itself, and apparently retain 
their vitality and power of repro- 
duction under favorable conditions 
when the ice is melted. 

There is a tendency in the for- 
mation of ice crystals to reject 
everything but the pure water, so 
that if formed under very favor- 
able conditions the ice is very 
nearly pure. If formed too quickly, 
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impurities in the water may be 
caught among the forming crystals 
and so imprisoned to contaminate 
the water obtained by melting the 
ice. The same may happen when 
stagnant water is frozen and when 
the water is excessively polluted. 
If the pond is shallow, so that the 
water is frozen to the bottom, all 
the impurities in the water may be 
found in the ice. Another prolific 
source of impurity in ice is the 
process of flooding ice to hasten its 
formation. This amounts to the 
same thing as making a shallow 
pond on top of the ice and freezing 
it solid, thus imprisoning all the 
impurities in the water and all 
those which have collected on the 
surface of the ice and in the snow 
which has fallen on the surface, 
and which is thus turned into fairly 
solid ice. The number of bacteria 
in snow-ice is always many times 
that in clear ice. If all the condi- 
tions of freezing are favorable, slow 
formation, some current, deep wa- 
ter, and no opportunity for water 
to flow over and freeze on top, 
quite pure ice may be obtained 
from water containing a consider- 
able amount of impurity if the 
snow and snow-ice are carefully re- 
moved, before the ice is gathered. 
The purity of such ice can not be 
guaranteed, however, especially if 
any of the conditions given are not 
entirely favorable. 

2. The answer to this question 
is indicated above. The chances 
are that some of the ice will be cut 
in an eddy where it will form 
rapidly and where the impurities 
will gather, that some of it will be 
frozen to the bottom, and also, 
that some water will at times flow 
over the surface of the ice, any of 
which conditions will give oppor- 
tunity for considerable polluting 
matter to be collected in the ice. 
[ts purity can not be guaranteed 


under the best of conditions when 
formed from water containing the 
polluting matters named, notwith- 
standing the probability that sam- 
ples of ice can be carefully gath- 
ered which will be entirely free 
from germs and will be very nearly 
chemically pure. 





MEASUREMENT OF THE FLOW OF 
WATER. 

1. How many gallons of water are there 
in a miner’s inch? 

2. How many gallons a minute will the 
following measurement make: Stream is 
30 inches wide, 2.5 inches deep, flowing 22 
inches in 22 seconds. 

C. Basye, Neosho, Mo. 

1. The answer to this question 
depends upon the definition of 
miner’s inch, which varies greatly 
in different places.. Thus in some 
places a miner’s inch is the water 
flowing inaconstant stream through 
an opening one inch square with a 
depth of water above the top of the 
opening of 4 inches, in another 5 
inches depth, in another 6 inches; 
in others the depth of water is 
measured to the center of the open- 
ing. In other cases larger open- 
ings and other heads are used, and 
the discharge is given as 10 miner’s 
inches, 100 miner’s inches, ete. 
In the Nebraska irrigation law the 
miner’s inch is defined as the 
quantity of water flowing through 
an orifice 1 inch square, with a 
depth of water over the top of the 
opening of 4 inches. The law also 
states that 50 miner’s inches shall 
equal 1 cubic foot a second (7.5 
gallons asecond ), although the dis- 
charge through the orifice is actu- 
ally nearly 10 per cent. greater 
than this. If the head on the top 
of the orifice is 6 inches for a 
miner’s inch, about 40 miner’s 
inches will equal 1 cubic foot a 
second, or 1 miner’s inch is about 
11.5 gallons a minute. The char- 
acter of the edges of the orifices is 
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not fixed, and variations in this 
may also produce variations in dis- 
charge. 

2. Assuming that the sides of 
the channel are smooth and that 
the velocity given is the mean ve- 
locity, the discharge through this 
channel would be 19.5 gallons a 
minute. If the velocity is observed 
by a float, however, the mean veloc- 
ity has probably not been obtained, 
and the effect of wind and of cross- 
currents from inequalities or rough- 


[By J. W. Howard, B. L., C. E. 


CONDITION OF ASPHALT PAVEMENT 
REQUIRED AT END OF GUAR- 
ANTEED PERIOD. 

What conelusion did the American So- 
ciety of Municipal Improvements reach as 
to how to define an acceptable condition 
of an asphalt pavement at the end of the 

five year or other guaranteed period ? 
\ A. Jackson, eC, RE. 

The special committee of that so- 
ciety, who made the report on street 
pavements, which was published in 
full in the December and January 
issues of this magazine, recommend 
in brief that the surface of the as- 
phalt pavement shall not show 
more than one-fourth inch wear in 
five years, or one-half inch in ten 
years.: All disintegrated places 
must be renewed. Elevations and 
depressions of three-eighths of an 
inch must be brought to the gen- 
eral level. Cracks must be cut out 
and filled with new material. For 
full information see the entire re- 
port 


DISTILLATION OF ASPHALT OR BI- 
TUMEN, PETROLENE AND  AS- 
PHALTENE. 

Can you give us the form of apparatus 
best suited to the fractional separation of 
petrolene and asphaltene? 

Wade A Wade. Los Ange les, Cal. 


This question is important and 
is evidently from persons familiar 
with chemistry and laboratory 
work. It can be answered only 


ness in side and bottom of channel 
may be quite marked. ‘The prob- 
abilities are that the discharge is 
less than the figure given by 10 per 
cent. or possibly more; also, if the 
surface is not perfectly smooth the 
float will not give the true velocity. 
The measurement of such small 
quantities of water is liable to large 
percentages of error unless made 
on a carefully designed weir with 
accurate instruments. 
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with such a_ supposition. Few 
chemists ever handle hydrocarbons 
and still fewer the bituminous sub- 
stances including asphalt. There 
is nosuch single substance or ma- 
terial as ‘‘petrolene,’’ nor such as 
‘‘asphaltene.’’ They are names 
only, and are used by a few per- 
sons to indicate, as ‘‘petrolene,’’ 
those compounds in a bitumen 
(glance pitch, asphaltum, maltha, 
etc.) which are soluble in a stand- 
ard naphtha; the balance or other 
hydrocarbonsand compounds which 
are not soluble in the naphtha of a 
chosen standard gravity are by some 
persons named ‘‘asphaltene.’’ The 
‘‘asphaltene,’’ so-called, must be 
soluble in carbon-disulphide, al- 
though this is also a solvent of the 
whole true complex bitumen found 
in a crude asphalt, etce., presented 
for examination. 

There is no need of any special 
apparatus for making solutions. 
But ‘‘ fractional separation ’’ refers 
generally to fractional distillation, 
and if this is desired itis necessary 
to take a very small glass retort, 
weigh it, fill it about one-third full 
of the bitumen or asphaltum, weigh 
again and then by means of a 
‘‘chemist’s oven,’’ or ‘‘sand bath,’’ 
keep the temperature at the heat 
desired, say 400 degrees F. for the 
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time desired. 
left. A few persons have attempted 
to establish an arbitrary degree of 
heat, at which to hold the asphalt- 
um for an arbitrary time, and then 
call the complex gases and oils, 


Then weigh what is 


etc., which have been distilled 
away, by the single name ‘‘pe- 
trolene,’’ and that which remains 
‘‘asphaltene.’’ It is best to state 
at what different temperatures the 
distillations took place and for how 
long at each temperature. This 
brings out the characteristics of 
the bitumen under test, better than 
any other way. It is seldom nec- 
essary to condense and preserve 
that which is distilled away when 
the tests are made upon asphalts for 
paving purposes. Weigh only that 
which remains at the different tem- 
peratures and in the little retorts. 





ASPHALTUM PAINT INGREDIENTS. 


We want a good paint for iron bridges 
and roofs, to be applied with a brush. 
Can this be prepared with asphaltum or 
maltha combined with oxide of iron as a 
pigment? What is the best solvent or 
drier to use? 

H. E. Percival & Co., Galveston, Tex. 

This question involves far more 
than can be answered in the brief 
way necessary in this magazine. 
The chemical an’ physical proper- 
ties, the methods of mixing, tem- 
peratures and proportions used be- 
come matters which must be known 


and studied separately. If you 
BY WAY OF 
Responsibility = A recently constructed 


for Defects ina 
Water -Works System 
System. 


of water-works 
for a small city was be- 
gun under a franchise prepared by 
the promoters of the 

granted by the city, and 


scheme, 
trans- 
ferred to a company organized to 


have never made paints nor varn- 
ishes, it is best to first employ 
some one who has experience, and 
who can make the trials and tests 
needed in each specific new case. 
You must select an asphaltum 
which does not become too soft in 
summer weather. The malthas in 
crude state are of no value, and 
they must be refined, practically 
distilled to become stiff and almost 
brittle before of any value in paint. 
Select a stiff and somewhat brittle 
asphaltum, such as a_ gilsonite, 
nitrate or glance pitch, rather than 
a maltha. 

True iron oxide is generally too 
heavy a pigment and hard to keep 
uniformly mixed with the solvents, 
asphaltum, etc. But in the form 
of certain ochers it is a hydrated 
ferric oxide and can be used. Se- 
lect, if possible, an argillaceous 
ocher in preference to a calcareous 
ocher. This is easiest selected from 
the yellow ochers. The brown and 
red ochers have usually been cal- 
cined and are changed and made 
heavier. However, some heavy red 
ferric oxide can be well used. 

The usual solvents and driers to 
use with asphaltum paints are 
carbon-disulphide, naphtha, or pe- 
troleum ether, benzine and certain 
proprietary solvents. A little lin- 
seed oil adds very much to the 
pliability and elasticity of an as- 
phaltum paint or varnish. 


COMMENT. 


operate the works. ‘There does not 


seem to have been a competent 
engineer connected with the works 
Not to 


speak of the inability of the com- 


in any capacity whatever. 


pany to fulfill the contract assigned 
to it, the troubles of the city are 
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numerous. It is unable to use the 
water for domestic purposes during 
a considerable portion of the year 
on account of the failure of the 
company to clean the reservoir site 
properly; it is unable by any possi- 
bility to secure sufficient water or 
great enough pressure for fire pro- 
tection, and its streets are encum- 
bered with pipes which are too 
valuable to be thrown away, but 
which are on this account an actual 
detriment to the city, since they 
are occupying the place which 
should be taken by pipes large 
enough to furnish the supply of 
water necessary to successfully 
cope with a fir It is probable 
that the city and its inhabitants 
will suffer for many years on ac- 
count of this inadequacy of the 
system and pay in loss of pressure, 
inadequate supply of impure water 
for domestic purposes, breakage of 
mains with injury to property and 
streets on account of excessive 
pressure in attempts to supply 
water for fires, shut downs for re- 
pairs to engines, reservoirs, pipes 
and fixtures This city is only 
one of many in similar condition. 
A casual reading of the franchise 
by an experienced engineer, or 
even by a young student with a 
fair theoretical knowledge of 
hydraulics, would be sufficient to 
show the absurdity of the require- 
ments of the franchise and the 
utter impossibility of fulfilling 
them. The city council is fre- 
quently disposed to say: ‘‘We do 
not know about the engineering 


points. They promise to give us 


what we want and they ought to 
know enough not to promise what 
they can not do. That is their 
look out, not ours.’’ But when 
the applicant for the franchise is 
almost equally ignorant, the time 
comes when the works must be ac- 
cepted or rejected. Then pressure 
is brought to bear and a complete 
or qualified approval is likely to 
be given, and the city will stagger 
along for years in constant trouble 
about its system, and wasting over 
and over the small amount of 
money that a competent engineer 
would receive for his advice in 
framing the franchise. And when 
the applicant for franchise is a 
promoter who unloads as quickly 
and completely as possible upon 
some uninformed and unsuspect- 
ing capitalist, he does not care 
what is promised so long as it has 
sufficient show of possibility not to 
prevent the sale of the franchise. 
In either case the city pays a large 
bill, whether the company pays 
any part of it or not, and the coun- 
cil is almost criminally negligent 
of its duty. 


Sewer Albany, N.Y., and San 
ray, Antonio, Texas, are dis- 
cussing the filthy condition of their 
sewers and the methods of remedy- 
ing it. The sewers of Albany are 
filthy because they are old; not 
built carefully to line and grade; 
some have flat bottoms, perhaps 
originally of wood which has rotted 
away; admit street water as well as 
sewage and are therefore large to 
carry storm water, and subject to 








deposits when only house sewage 
is flowing on account of the shal- 
lowness of the stream spread over 
the wide flat bottom, the pools 
formed by defects in gradient, and 
the consequent lack of force of 
current to carry away the heavier 
matters washed into the sewers from 
the streets and elsewhere. On the 
other hand the sewers of San An- 
tonio are new, have been designed 
to carry house sewage only, have 
been well constructed, with the ex- 
ception of a few minor defects, it is 
reported, have reasonably good 
grades and are supplied with ample 
flushing apparatus in the form of 
automatic flush tanks and frequent 
manholes for admission of cleaning 
apparatus. There have been nu- 
merous changes in the _ political 
complexion of the city government 
during the process of construction 
and nearly as many changes in the 
personnel of contractors. It has 
seemed necessary to each new city 
government to make attacks on the 
motives and the results of its pred- 
ecessors both during the campaign 
and after accession to office. Some 
of the officials of the present city 
administration attack the work of 
nearly all those connected with 
the design and construction of the 
system from the consulting engin- 
eer down, and, according to the 
newspaper reports, are giving as 
much color as possible to the cry of 
defective design and construction 
by neglecting ordinary inspection 
and care, and failing to keep the 
flush tanks in operation. An in- 
vestigation of this apparatus shows 


SEWER FLUSHING. 
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it to have been well constructed 
and to be ready to perform its duty. 
Some ‘‘inverted siphons’’ were nec- 
essary to carry the sewers under 
the river, and a sufficient flow of 
water to keep these running full is 
necessary, so that more flushing 
water is needed at the present time 
than will be necessary when more 
connections are made and the flow 
of home sewage is greater. This 
makes it very easy for a little neg- 
lect to cause deposits with conse- 
quent bad odors and stoppages. 
When the demands of political 
animosities are so great as to lead 
to such trifling with the safety and 
the rights of the people in the at- 
tempt to discredit political oppon- 
ents and their employes, it is time 
for the independent thinking tax- 
payers and voters to rise and place 
in office men with more honesty of 
purpose and devotion to duty. 

[t is evident that what is neces- 
sary in San Antonio is proper man- 
agement of flush tanks and regula- 
tion of the amount of water flowing 
through the inverted siphons, ac- 
companied by removal of such ac- 
cumulations as have been made on 
account of neglect. In Albany it 
is proposed to apply an English 
device for cleaning the sewers, con- 
sisting of a pipe having several 
streams issuing at angles with its 
length, a hose being attached, so 
that as the pipe is drawn through 
the sewer the streams will thor- 
oughly wash the walls of the sewer, 
the water then forming sufficient 
current to carry off all sediment. 
Storms do not thoroughly clean 
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storm water sewers, for the flood 
leaves deposits on the sides, and 
even the top of the sewer, which 
later decompose and form objec- 


tionable gases. 


Location of The division of re- 
Street Monu- pee ; 
ments. sponsibility regarding 


the location and subdivision of 
property in cities is responsible for 
the present unsatisfactory state of 
the question of location and main- 
tenance of monuments marking 
land divisions. The survey of 
property lines is left to the county 
surveyor, to licensed surveyors or 
to any one claiming the ability to 
measure a line and an angle, and 
the improvement of streets is super- 
vised by the city engineer or em- 
ployes of a board of public works. 
Marks set by a surveyor are often 
retained as private property of the 
party setting them, and their loca- 
tion is unknown to others unless 
the information is purchased from 
When the street 
improved these 


or given by him. 
or sidewalk is 
marks are destroyed, and in many 
cases their location can not be re- 
produced. City engineers are not 
sufficiently careful of public or 
semi-public marks, such as section 
and half-section corners, as they 
are frequently set or reset by the 
county surveyor or other authorized 
person and the notes are not on file 
or not readily found, and their 
locations are lost in improving the 
streets. Even in cities where 
fairly complete surveys of the city 
have been made, reference points 


established and maps placed on 


file, there are many similar com- 
plaints. 

While it is probably not desira- 
ble to make the city engineer the 
only authorized surveyor of prop- 
erty lines, his office should be 
made the repository of all informa- 
tion regarding markings of prop- 
erty lines. In a city with an 
organization like that of St. Louis, 
the department of streets would be 
the proper office to retain this in- 
formation. 

The following procedure is sug- 
gested. It will require modifica- 
tion in each special case to suit 
local conditions. The first essen- 
tial is a complete survey of the 
city based on an accurate triangu- 
lation, with frequent monuments, 
recorded in full note books and on 
detailed maps. This survey should 
locate all property lines in their 
actual position and their relation 
to all original corners that can be 
Whether the 
monuments shall be located in the 


certainly located. 


street pavement, the curb line, the 
sidewalks, or on buildings, will 
depend upon the local conditions. 
Even if some one method is adopted 
as a standard, it is probable that all 
will be used to someextent. These 
marks, being made by the city en- 
gineer and under his supervision, 
will be preserved by him and can 
easily be replaced if lost. Many of 
the marks will be on buildings and 
sidewalks where improvements or 
rebuilding will displace them. For 
this reason an application for a 
building permit for the repair or 
replacing of any permanent brick, 
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stone or steel structure should be 
referred to the city engineer, if he 
does not actually issue the permit, 
that he may transfer any monu- 
ment which would be affected by 
the work. 
division 


Every plat of a sub- 
made should be referred 
to the city engineer for his approval 
of the monuments set and his loca- 
the 
with the city survey before it is 


tion of same and connection 
filed for record. Such plats should 
also be passed upon as to their 
general plan by the engineer or 
board of public works. A standard 


form and location of monument 
should be required, subject to such 
modifications on account of local 
conditions as the city engineer may 
line 
full 


city 


approve. No survey of a lot 
should have legal force until 
description is filed with the 
with location of 


engineer, any 


monuments that may have been 
set, and it has been approved by 
that department. All information 
regarding comers will thus be eas- 
ily obtainable by any one interested, 
and the city engineer will know 


where the marks are and how to 


preserve them during improve- 
ments. 
Saas Inexpensive tanks for 


Disposal at : ; : 
Champaign. a partial sedimentation 


use for 
Ill., and 
No 
chemicals are used, simply tanks of 
sufficient width and depth produc- 
ing a reduction in the velocity of 
flow of sewage of one-twentieth to 
one fiftieth that in the sewer, and 


of sewage have been in 


some time at Urbana, 


seem to be fairly satisfactory. 


surface partitions at intervals which 
extend eighteen totwenty-four inch- 
es below the surface to stop float- 
ing matters. The tanks are tightly 
covered to keep out light and air, 
and produce very slight odors. 
The sludge is removed by pumping 
it into tight wagons and carrying 
it to a place where it can be run on 
the surface of a field to dry and be 
plowed in as a fertilizer. This tank 
takes care of the sewage from per- 
haps 2,500 people. The effluent 
causes little or no complaint except 
during the three or four months 
when the water-course into which 
it discharges is dry. 

The neighboring ¢ity of Cham- 
paign is so well satisfied that it con- 
structs two tanks in parallel, each 
eight feet wide, forty feet long and 
five feet depth of water, which are 
expected to take care of 500,000 gal- 
lons of sewage aday. The sludge 
will be removed five or six times a 
Ur- 


bana now pays $5 for cleaning its 


year or more when necessary. 


tanks, each time. 

A close approximation to a clean 
effluent is not claimed, and when 
the 


and the water-course becomes sat- 


amount of sewage increases, 
urated with sewage matter, it will 
be necessary to improve the quality 
of the sedimentation or extend the 
purification works. It is proposed 
ultimately to prepare sand filtration 
beds for the effluent from the tanks, 
but it may be several years before 
this is The methods 
used are certainly inexpensive, and 
as practical approximations to good 


conditions and adaptability to ex- 


necessary. 
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isting circumstances are to be com- 


An objectionable feature 


is the gradual saturation of the 
water-course, its bed, banks and 
stream with sewage, so that when 


nuisance it will 


pecome a 


ficult to abate it. 
are so many towns in the 
and other level states which 


resort to some method of 
oe treatment, most of the 
ds are so costly, and so few 
‘ials know the results of 
essness determining the 


er of discharging sewage, 
es Inexpensive methods of 

t operly designed for 
e extension, according to a 
plan, can be used with 
lerable advantage, where any- 


x<pensive would not bi 


id ypted, leay ng future boards to 
extensions when they be- 
¢ S ry 
aoberienidin The officials of the water 
Water 
Supply lepartment ol! the city ol 
Bi klyn have made great efforts 
the last few years to secure 
CURRENT 
ill 
MENT PLAN FOR P 
K IN S11 LOUIS 
Mayor Zieg 
Ss I VM 
in 
(ar! bi kK! Ww ) 
pI les 
grading improving 
mair ning cleaning ind 
k rds shall be levied, assessed 
- pecial tax on the property 


1g on such boulevards ir 


linear feet of each lot 


additional water supply, but have 
not succeeded. The new adminis- 
tration of Greater New York seems 
to be fully aware of the needs of 
Brooklyn, and to be preparing for 
an early consideration of the prob- 
lem. The more ample powers of 
the new corporation seem to be 
to the 


Chief Engineer Birdsal is 


sufficient raise necessary 
funds. 
of the opinion that a 


300 O00 OOO 


said to be 


supply of gallons a 


day can be secured from Long 


Island. The 


85,000,000 gallons. 


present supply is 


This can be 


$15,000,000 


] 


doubled for and the 
remainder of the possible supply at 
less average cost.. Included in the 
amount is $3,000,000 for protec- 
tion of the water from pollution, 
which he proposes to do largely as 
old New York has done, by pur- 
chasing what land is necessary. 


Long Island City and the rest of 


the borough in which it is situated 
that of 
Brooklyn It is that 


Staten Island must go to New Jer- 


is in condition similar to 


probable 


sey for sufficient water supply. 


INFORMATION. 


n r t et f 
~) 1; for racting 
I r maint ul I iiring, cleani! 
1 sprink g, either il or for at 
ears; th ! Municipal Assembly shall 
rar LI franchise for the occupancy o1 
ise of suc i boulevard iny part thereof 
except with the consent writing of two 


the owners of property fronting 


thirds of 


thereon. Special taxes for street, avenue and 


public highway improvements are to be levied 


ind assessed in the following manner: 


The total cost of grading and preparing the 
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roadbed for the superstructure, placing 
sundation, curbing, guttering and roadway 
iving and cross-walks, shall be ascertained, 
d one-fourth of the same levied and as- 
essed upon all property fronting upon or ad- 
ining the improvement already referred to 
he remaining three-fourths shall be levied 
d assessed proportionately against all the 
roperty in the district. 


One of the strongest points of the amend- 
ent is the establishment of districts and 
stribution of the cost of improvements 
mong all who benefit by them, which is as 
llows: 
A line shall be drawn midway between the 
treet to be improved and the next paralle! 
verging street, on each sid which 
e shall be the boundary of the district 
as hereinbefore provided, namely: If 
k be triangular, the midway line 
be located by connecting the middle 


ts of the sides other than that of the 


e improved; if the property ad 

1e street to be improved is divided 
the district line shall be so drawn as 
I ide the entire depth of all lots fronting 


? 


eets to be improved, and shail not 


iny portion of any lot having its sole 








I pal l or converging street 
conve ing street intersect 
be improved this exclusion sl 


lots on the block or blocks 





he intersection occurs 
e drawn midway, as above, would 
ol engtnwise Ol al roximately 
. % iverage ¢ I from 
I Ww ne so draw! t the rer 
t 1s less zo I the 
such 4S liverg 

Ww e said nearer indary ! 

| illel or corresponding stre 
side of the street to be improved 
shall be drawn 300 feet from 
I the street to be mpro\ | 

‘ parallel or converging stre 
the street to be improved to 
the district line, then the dis- 
the other side sl | be drawn 
street to be improved, and at 

ge distance of the opp distri 
xed and located. Whenever property 
ot ible to assesment, the city is 
the proportion All the property in 
locks or tracts lying between the 
to be improved and the district lines 

stablished shall constitute the distr 
ndaries of the district are to be de- 
in the ordinance providing for the im- 
ement 

\ proportionate sum is. ti be assessed 
ich property-owner for all side- 
k the cost of the improvement of al- 
s ft be levied and assessed as a spe- 





cial tax upon all lots on the 


portion to the 
block: Lhe cos 
tion in al 
ipportioned, th 

r regrading, 
vides for t me 
vided into tour 


aistrk ind pli 


general 


Distri sewers are those 
acquired unde! 
j in established sewer distri 
special tax assessed upon 
J distri sewers are i 
r ( ed nder ordi nces 
n districts or unorganized 
I purpose f providing mai 
2g sewel! ind paid 
W re I Se 
W pern paik 
T Sst itl — 
I mos mportant prov 
IY n nat of mak 
installment 
x Ss ior l 
Stree ive ut 
r dist sewers 
x equa pat l 
ment 
“ wi 
I ssue { ti x 
6 per cen per , 
further inter 
! me nteres t 
en ing i In 
get I W 
De 
S y | I £ 
Ww ! x 
he property rg 
Ss x ens th 
NI ENCE OF WIDTH OF 
ROADS 
\ { nas peer issued 
x tT rn of T 
Mis ri on the s t of tl 
Ww ( re I lraft f wag 
mal f res sis giv y tl 
J. Waters, as follows 
Numerous tests of the draft 


narrow tired Wi 


station during 


1dam, gravel ar 


area of all the 


t of construction or 


block in pre 


lots on suc 


1 city improvements is dul 


e city being required to pa 


lighting and repairs. It pz 


Ww sewer system, to be di 


classes—public, 


ivate. 


revenue. 
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authority ft ordinance w 
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the past two y¢ 
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ind on meadows, pastures and plowed fields 
‘he draft has been de- 
termined by means of a self-recording dyna- 


} 


oth wet and dry 


mometer The net load was in every trial 
the same, viz., 2,000 pounds Contrary to 
public expectatior in a large majority of 
‘ es the draft was materially less when 
tires six inches in width were used than 


when the tests were made with tires of 
indard width—one and one-half inches. The 


following is summary of the results: 

l. On macadam street, as an average of 

the tw trials made a load of 2,518 pounds 
ld have een | iled on the broad tires 

with the same draft that a load of 2,000 
vuunds required on tl narrow tires. 

Grave re I ll eonditions of the 
gravel road, except wet and sloppy on top 
the draft of the bre i tired wagon was very 
much less tha that of the narrow tired 
wagol Averaging the six trials, a load of 
2,482 pounds coul e hauled on the broad 


es with the same draft required for a load 


f 000 pounds on the narrow tires 
Dirt roads ) When dry, hard, and 
free from ruts i dust, 2,530 pounds could 
have been | d n the broad tires with 
the same draft required for 2,000 pounds on 
the narrow tires. (b) When the surface was 
ered wit two or three inches of very 
dr loose dust, the results were unfavorable 
to the broad tir The dust on the road in 
each of these trials was unusually deep. 
(c) On clay road, muddy and sticky on the 
rface ind firm underneath, the results 
were uniformly infavorable to the broad 
tir (d) On clay road, with mud deep, and 
drying on top, or dry on top and spongy un- 
derneath 1 large number of tests showed 
uniformly favorable to the broad tire. The 
differen imounted to from 52 to 61 per 
cent or about 2) pounds could have been 
hauled on the broad tires with the same 
draft required t draw 2,000 pounds on the 
rrow tires. In this condition of road the 
broad tires show to their greatest advantage 
\ the road dri ind becomes firmer the 
difference between the draft of the broad and 
rrow tires gradually diminishes until 
} hout , t¢ 30 per cent. 
ol dry har smooth dirt gravel 
r macadam road, in favor of the broad tire 


On the other hand, as the mud becomes softer 
1 deeper, the difference between the draft 

f the two types of wagons rapidly dimin- 
ishes until the condition is reached when the 
mud adheres to both sets of wheels; here the 
intage of the broad tires ceases entirely, 

the narrow tires pull materially lighter 

) Clay road, surface dry, with deep ruts 
by the narrow tires in the ordinary usé 


the road In every trial the first run of 
broad tire over the narrow tire ruts has 
howr materially increased draft when 
mpared with that of the narrow tire run 
its own rut The second run of the broad 
tires in the same track where the rut is not 


leep completely eliminated this disadvantage 
nd showed a lighter draft for the broad 
tire than the narrow tire showed in the first 
rul Where the ruts were eight inches deep 
with rigid walls, three runs of the broad tire 
in its own track over the ruts were required 
to eliminate the disadvantage. Three runs 
of the broad tire over this track have in all 
cases been sufficient, however, to so improve 
the road surface that both the broad and 
narrow tired wagons passed over this road 
with less draft than the narrow tires did in 
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the original ruts. In addition to the saving 
of draft, the road was made very much more 
comfortable and pleasant for the users of 
light vehicles and pleasure carriages by the 
few runs of the six inch tire. Summing up 
ll the tests on dirt roads, it appears that 
there are but three conditions on which the 
broad tires draw heavier than the narrow 


tires, viz.: () When the road is_ sloppy, 
muddy or sticky on the surface and 
firm or hard underneath; (2) when 
the surface is covered with a very 


leep loose dust and hard underneath 
}) when the mud is very deep and so sticky 
that it adheres to the wheels of both kinds 
of wagons. It appears that the dust must 
be extraordinarily deep to show a_ higher 
draft for the broad than for the narrow 
ires The three conditions just named 
therefore, are somewhat unusual and of 
comparatively short duration. Through a 
majority of days in the year and at times 
when the dirt roads are most used and when 
their use is most imperative, the broad-tired 
wagons pull materially lighter than the nar- 
row-tired wagons 

1. A large number of tests on meadows 
pastures, stubble land, corn ground and 

wed ground in every condition, from dry, 
hard and firm to very wet and soft, show 
without a single exception a large differ- 
ence in draft in favor of the broad tires. 
This difference ranged from 17 to 120 per 


It appears that six inches is the best 
width of tire for a combination farm and 
id wagon, and that both axles should be 
the same length so that the front and hind 
wheels will run in the same track. 

In discussing the experiments Mr. Waters 
estimated that the public roads of the United 
ites aggregate 1,500,000 miles in length 
The wagon transportation in the United 
States is estimated at 500.000,000 tons. 

The average distance of haul is placed at 
eight miles, an@ the average cost of trans 
porting one ton this distance is assumed to 
be $2, making the total yearly cost for wagon 
freighting $1,000,000,000. It is claimed that 
this freight could be transported the distance 
of eight miles over first-class roads at an av- 


erage cost of 8) cents per ton. On this basis 
saving of $60,000,000 a year in the cost of 
wagon transportation could be effected with 
first-class roads in all sections of the coun- 
try. The magnitude of this saving will be 
better appreciated when it is realized that 
it amounts to about one-fourth of the value, 
on the farm, of all the farm products of the 
United States. 

In round numbers the sum of $20,000,000 is 
paid out each year for the maintenance of 
our public roads outside of the cities. This 
estimate does not include the cost of perma- 
nent improvements. Thus at the end of the 
year, after an expenditure of $20,000,000, the 
roads of the country are no better than they 
were at the beginning of the year. The tax- 
payers may go on paying this enormous sum 
for the maintenance of the public highways 














under the present system for an indefinite 





time without securing improved roads. All 
improvements must come from expenditures 
above this amount, from changes in the 
methods of repairing the highways or from 
the more careful use of them after they are 


re paire d. 


HOW A WATER COMPANY'S CON- 
TRACT RIGHTS MAY BE IMPAIRED. 


An opinion was rendered by the United 
States supreme court Jan. 3 in the case of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and others against the city of Austin, Tex. 
The city had a contract with a water and 
light company, but called a special election 
and issued bonds for the construction of its 
own water and light plants. The company 
holding the previous contract applied for an 
injunction, claiming that the action of the 
city was in violation of the constitution and 
the law concerning contracts. The court’s 
decision is based principally upon the fact 
that the contract made by the city was not 
in conformity with restrictions of the state 
constitution, and also that the complaining 
company did not take prompt steps to protect 
itself and oppose the action of the city in 
calling the special election, and by negli- 
gence impaired the claim for relief in equity. 
Many authorities are quoted to show that 
ourts of equity uniformly decline to assist 
a person who has slept upon his rights and 
shows no excuse for laches in asserting 
them; where a court of equity finds that the 
position of the parties has so changed that 
equitable reltef cannot be afforded without 
doing injustice or that intervening rights ts 
third parties may be destroyed or seriously 
impaired, it will not exert its equitable pow- 
ers for the purpose of saving one from the 
consequences of his own neglect. The court 


says 


In this case the rights of the water com- 
pany under the contract were acguired long 
prior to 189. Before that year the water 
plant was constructed, and from it the peo- 
ple were receiving water. The violations of 
the contract relied upon as impairing its ob- 
ligations originated in 18%. The first step 
was the ordinance calling for an election to 
vote upon the issue of $1,400,000 bonds, and 
this was done openly. From that time until 
1895 no legal steps were taken to prevent 
completion of the wrong which the bill al- 
leges. It is presumed that municipal bonds 
have been disposed of, and this involves the 
rights of a third party. It is certain that if 
the completion of the new water works be 
restrained by injunction the interests of the 
bondholders will be seriously affected, and 
this would be brought about by a decree of 
a court of equity, rendered in the enforce- 
ment of asserted rights of complainants 
who by timely action could have protected 
themselves.’’ 
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POWERS OF NEW YORK’S WATER 
COMMISSIONER. 

The commissioner of water supply, Wil- 
liam Titon of New York City, is, under the 
new charter, endowed with powers far in ex 
cess of those exercised by any ef the officiais 
under the old regime. Section 472 provides 
that with the approval of the board of 
public improvements, of which he will be a 
member, he “‘shall have power throughout 
the State of New York to select and deter- 
mine all sources of water supply that may 
be needed for the supply of the public water 
works’ of the city and for the supply and 
distribution of water therein; eny sources of 
water selected and determined by the com 
missioner of water supply ‘‘shall be deemed 
necessary for the public use of the city of 
New York and, with the approval of the 
board of public improvements, and of the 
board of estimate, with the concurrent ac- 
tion of the municipal assembly, the water 
rights are to be acquired, the real estate nec- 
essary is to be condemned, conduits and 
pipes are to be laid, and other needed work 
is to be done. He is forbidden to interfere 
with water used for supplying any other city, 
town or village of the state, and is not al- 
lowed to take water from any of the canals 
of the state, or from streams used for sup- 


plying the canals. He is also authorized t 


examine the sources of supply of any privat 
company supplying any part of the city, to 
see that the water is wholesome and the 
supply adequate. Heretofore the aqueduct 
commissioners have had no power to go out- 
side of the Croton witershed, even to make 
surveys. The commissioner is positively re- 
stricted, however, in his power to enter into 
any contract whatever with any person or 
corporation engaged in the business of sell- 
ing or supplying water for private or public 
use without the assent of the board of pub- 
lic improvements after submitting to it the 
proposed contract in all its details. 


PLANS FOR SEWERAGE AT THE NA 
TIONAL CAPITAL. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trade at 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 6, reports were re- 
ceived from the committees on taxation and 
assessment and on sewerage. The existing 
sewerage system of the district and the 
improvements that are contemplated by the 
system of intercepting sewers that have been 
recommended by the board of sanitary en- 
gineers was explained by Captain Lansing 
Beach of the engineering department of the 
District. Captain Beach said that the plan 
recommended by the board of sanitary en 
gineers for intercepting sewers will be am- 
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n any other which could b 


I f ity for fifty . sf ory 
1 devised 
; yeal I é ing on the suf posed ae : 
4 Second—Comes the problem of assessing the 
ir t ind, if proper filtra- 


the 


construction otf new sewerage 


a somewhat more difficult one, 


it can be satisfactorily and 


solved. The cases seem to divide 
into three classes. First—There 


whtre a new sewer is con- 


the exclusive use of abutting 


se cases the whole imount of 


ind sinking fund requirements 


be assessed wholly upon the 
s, substantially as under the 


annual amounts be- 


Lic 
Ss nd—Therse are the cases 


ige work. benefits not only the 
s but a certain territorial dis- 


iS throug! 


or inte the new 
xpected that the 
f the district benefited will 
plan by the sewer division, 
il assessment for the interest 

quirements on the cost f 


De iid by the board of street 


it is 


ipon some fixed basis, such 


or valuation, on all of the 
h sewerage district. Third 

where the new works ars 

r, such as tru sewers 





n new sewer portior 
t Ww 1 repress he cost 
! r work i f 
‘ I T T Dove 
if | Tr ’ T xX 
~ T pre cent 
t method sewer! 
wer rent t VM 1 l 
( mmicse Y I) é 
S F Mort I 
S ey r 
f M 2 ? 


roven M I 
W I 8) r 
| rrié } K¢ 
y ort y SJ T nes M 
, : ’ 
nmissioner of sewers; H 
n « er f lding 
John L. She ommis 
Department of Parks 
n, president and commission 
Manhattar nd Richmond 
wel! ommissioner in boroughs 
nd Queens ind August 
sioneél 1Y hnorougn of the 


tment of Buildings—Thomas 
resident nd commissioner 
of Manhattan and the 


‘ Ryan, ommissioner in 
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borough of Brooklyn, and Daniel Campbell, 
commissioner in boroughs of Richmond and 
Queens. John J. Scannell, fire commissioner 
Commissioners of Docks and Ferries—J. Ser- 
geant Cram, Peter F. Meyer and Charles F. 
Murphy. Civil Commissioners 
Deyo and Wil 


Service 
Charles H. Knox, Robert E. 
liam N. Dyckman. 


THE LYONS (1A.) PAVING CASE. 
The Supreme Court decision in the Lyons 


Ia paving case, as given in the January 





ue of Municipal Engineering, is misleading 
to the actual finding of the court. The 
work was not declared illegal because ‘bids 
were advertised for the previous year, whil« 
the work was not done until the year fol- 
lowing, put because the ‘notice to con- 
tractors failed to state at what time the 
bids would be acted on and when the work 
hould be done. The trouble in this case 
rose from not following the exact provi- 
sions of the state law, and more thoroughly 


emphasizes the fact that city councils must 


be very careful in drawing up the lega! 


papers in connection with public work. Thé 
full text of the decision had not been given 
or publication at the time that Munici- 
Engineering was issued, and the article 
r ting to it was obtained from the first 


rief press reports that were sent out, whick 


t give the decision in full. 


R COMPANIES MUST SUPPLY 
PURE WATER 
4 cision in the equity suit of Brace Bi 
Pennsylvania Water Company, by 
White at Pittsburg. Pa de 


that water companie under the act 
er whicl they ar incorporated ire 
nd t furnish pure water to their cust 
me! The court’s findings were to the effect 
water furnished during 189 w not 
t at times was impure from mud 
her sediments, especially during hig 


the Allegheny river, from where 


water was taken. During the year 18% 
tiff xperienced considerable trou 
consequence of the mud and sediment 
t! water d had to wash out thei? 
every day and sometimes twics 


hereby using lar.ze quantities of w 
which was charged to them by the thousand 
meter. When the 


rterly bills were presented the plaintiffs 


gallons, as indicated by the 


iimed a rebate or reduction for the quanti 
ty of water used in cleaning the filter, which 
the company refused to pay. A filter was 
nstructed in the river at the inlet pipe in 
January, 1897, by the company, and during 


the year the water furnished has been as 


re ' } 


bly pure as water from a river sup 


ply can be expected. The court finds that 


u 
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der the evidence a fair and reasonable allow 


ince would be $150, and that they are 


entitled to anything for 1897. fn conclusi 


the court says: 


‘"The acts of assembly in reference to ch 


tered water companies require them to s 
ply their customers with pure water. 


ne 


1 


containing deleterious substances, injuri 
to health, is not pure, although it may be per- 


fectly clear. The word pure in this act is 


not 


t 


Water 


wus 


¢ 


imited to watér injurious to health. The 


word is to be understood in a broader s« 
the common and ordinary use of 
word. No one would say that very mu 
water is pure water. It might be 
as to be unfit for drinking or family 
The acts are to be interpreted in a reas 
ble sense No water, except distilled w 
is absolutely pure. The chartered con 
nies are only required to furnish water t 


Y 


t 
kk 


“Tat 
ne 


j 
1y 


muddy 


ma 


is commonly recognized as pure water, fre 
from injurious substances and re nal 
ir. If by a reasonable expense the 
iter the water when the river is hig 
muddy they should do s« The defend 
ompany has shown this can be done 
LIABILITY OF A STREET RAILWAY 
COMPANY FOR PAVING ASSESS 
MENTS 
division of the New Y 
reme ourt handed down a decision 1 
f John Conway vs. tl 
r, N. 4 When tl ouncil ithe 
I Lyell-ave paving the Rocheste 
S Railway Company was not a sed 
! he cost Suit was br t la 
tion secured ag st tl 
Vay tax-pa ! pre ‘ 
I ! ment ul r 
ment of tl issessment t 
street rallWay company) ist 
Green of tl Appellate Division ho that 
ithority whatever in the t 
ssing any |] 
} . wW on 
f tl harter 1 
which assessment I t Zz 
n lo not ver t ! ks I 
nd purter ‘ f e! \ 
I Ww \ 
riz I ty te my 
x new pavement ! 
n } it that he ‘ + f y 
mpany S imitea t¢ perm 
I that uy the refusal of the com; 
mak repairs tl ity 1 make 
n nd r the exper fron n 


\ NEW HIGHWAY BILL IN NE 


YORK 


4 good roads bill was introduced 


Senate, Jan. 13, at Albany, N. Y., which pr 


for the construction through ich 
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the counties of the state of a macadamized 
highway that shall follow the leading market 
and travel routes. The only expense to the 
counties will be the preparation of a detailed 
survey of the highways selected, as the 
entire expense is to be borne by the state and 
the work is to be done under the direction of 


the state engineer. 


A DECISION AFFECTING PAVING IN 
IOWA, 


In the ises of J. H. Smith and Grace 
Church vs. the city of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
Judg Remi lecided in favor of the city 
Jar Ar rdinance was passed by the 

ity council June 3, 1892, to pave certain 


streets with vitrified brick f the best qual- 
ity, and curbing with the best quality of 
ement. When the bids for the paving were 
published, to be received March 23, 1894, they 
specified the best Des Moines or Galesburg 


paving brick, and referred to the plans and 


specifications nd profiles for particulars 
whi wel n file the office of the board 
- vorks ! rving the right t 


reject any or all bids. The plaintiffs contend 


that e order and notice do not comply 
with the w n that it does not give the 
I make the contract for 

paving be ise the rder does not specify 
the kind of material to be used definitely; 
it ytice does not state definitely when 


the is were to be acted upon, when the 
work was » be done und that it recited 
that I or a is might be rejected in- 


stead of that the lowest bid would be ac- 
cepted; that the paving was not done in 


accordance with the notice and contract, and 


that the city had no jurisdiction to make 
said sessments and that the same are l- 
lega i l 

The irt’s findings are that the order 
complied with the iw and gave the city 
jurisdiction to make and prosecute _ said 
work; that the ity had full jurisdiction to 


make said assessments, which are legal and 
valid Judge Remley dissolves the injunc- 

n an lismisses the vetition 
CONVENTION OF THE WATER WORKS 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

4 convention of water works superintend- 
ents, boards and officials will be held in Co- 
umbus, O., Fel 7, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a society in Ohio, for the benefit 
education and improvement of its members in 
gs pertaining to the management and 
maintenance of water works. Efforts will 
be made to perfect a permanent organization, 
adopt constitution and by-laws and elect of- 


ficers for the ensuing year. All manufac- 
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turers and dealers in water works supplies, 
meters, pumps, pipes, machinery and appli- 
ances are invited to be present with a dis- 
play of their goods Those persons con- 
templating attendance are requested to com- 
municate with C. W. Wiles, superintendent 
water works, Delaware, QO. For informa- 
tion regarding hotel rates, etc., address J. 
O’Shaughnessy, superintendent water works, 
Columbus, O. Headquarters and assembly 
room will be at the Great Southern Hotel, 


Columbus, O. 


HEAVY DAMAGES AWARDED AN EN- 
GINEER. 

A verdict of $20,000 damages has _ been 
awarded Lewis B. Jackson, M. Am. Soc. C 
E., formerly city engineer of Chicago, IIl., 
in his suit for libel against Alexander Pruss- 
ing secretary of the Wecklar-Prussing 
Brick Company. The complaint against Mr 
Prussing is said to have consisted in his hav- 
ing published a statement, in March, 189, 
alleging that Mr. Jackson was using his in- 
fluence to further the advancement of a pro- 
posed ordinance prohibiting the use of brick 
in sewer building and providing for the sub- 
stitution of concret also, that it was 
further alleged that a fund of $100,000 had 
been raised to secure the passage of the bill, 
ind that the city engineer would be duly re- 
membered in the distribution of the money 
A new trial will be asked for by the de- 
fendant 


THE AVERILL-BARBER SUIT 

The appellate division of the supreme court 
of the state of New York handed down on 
Der 30 1897 i decision or judgment 
against A. L. Barber in a sum of about one- 
half million aollars on account of estimated 
profits in laying asphalt pavements in the 
ity of Buffalo, N. Y., where contracts were 
formerly taken in his name. This is a suit 
f W. W. Averill as stockholder in a former 
ompany, the American Asphalt company, 
ind which company, through a receiver, is 
ng for an accounting for alleged profits 
or possible profits due to a patent bearing 
Averill’s name, but in fact against alleged 
infringements on the patent. A final de- 
cision, if ever reached, would mean a dis- 
tribution of some money to the stockholders 
of the American company. Col. Worthing- 
ton, one of Mr. Barber's attorneys, makes 
the following statement regarding the case: 
“After the organization of the 3arber 
Asphalt paving company in 1883 all the 
asphalt pavements laid by it in the United 
States were laid under contracts with the 
company itself, except in the city of Buf- 
falo, where for several years the contracts, 
ilthough made for the benefit of and ex- 








ecuted by the Barber company, were made 
in the name of Amzi L. Barber. The suit 
in which the appellate division of the su- 
preme court of New York handed down a 
decision on the 3d instant was brought by 
General Averill as a_ stockholder in the 
American Asphalt Paving company. 

“The judgment of the appellate division is 
not final. An anneal will be taken by Mr. 
Barber to the court of appeals of the state 
of New York, which court has the power to 
review all the principal questions in the case 
And if the court of appeals should affirm the 
judgment of the appellate division, the case 
may then be taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon the auestion of the 
jurisdiction of the state courts—it being con- 
tended by the defendants’ counsel that the 
suit is substantially a suit for the infringe- 
ment of a patent, of which the federal courts 
alone have jurisdiction. The intimations that 
have been made that the Barber Asphalt 
Paving company is now liable to suit for the 
profits made by it in laying pavements in 
various cities are without the sligntest foun- 
dation. The supreme court of New York in 
special term long ago held that neither Aver- 
ill nor the American company had any claim 
whatever against the Barber company That 
judgment on appeal was affirmed by the 
court in general term in New York City. 
No further appeal was taken, and the judg- 
ment in favor of the Barber company be- 
came final. Nor can any further suit be 
brought against Mr. RBarber, because all 
claims of the American company were in- 
volved in the pending suit, and have been 
decided in his favor, except as to profits al- 
leged to have been made by him on Buffalo 
pavements during the years when the con- 
tracts were taken in his name.” 

TO PROTECT ASPHALTED STREETS. 

The street and water board of Jersey City 
has introduced four important ordinances. 
One is to protect the asphalt pavements of 
the Mercer street driveway from being de- 
stroyed by heavy vehicles. It regulates the 
sizes of the tires of the wagons driven over 
the drive. A wagon which with load weighs 
two thousand pounds, must have tires at 
least three inches wide, and for each addi- 
tional one thousand pounds an inch must 
be added, until ten thousand pounds is 
reached, the maximum weight, with tires 
eleven inches wide. This will practically ex 
clude heavy wagons from the drive. Ordi- 
nances were introduced regulating the driv- 
ing of wagons and riding of bicycles, and 
the maximum speed was fixed at seven miles 
an hour, and another prohibits the carrying 
on bicycles of children under five years old 
THE BITUMINOUS DEPOSIT NEAR 

HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 

In reply to an inquiry regarding the dis- 
covery of a bituminous depost on the grounds 
of the Confederate Home, near Higginsville 
Mo., a letter has been received by Municipal 
Engineering from Mr. T. M. Lake, of the 
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board of managers, as follows: ‘“‘It is evi- 
dently asphalt in a sandstone formation, but 
of what per cent. of asphalt I am not pre- 
pared to inform you. The rock crops out in 
a ravine on the premises of considerable 
thickness, and, although having been ex- 
posed to the atmosphere for possibly cen- 
turies, appears to be thoroughly saturated 
with a black oil substance resembling gas 
tar or petroleum. I have understood that by 
experts it is pronounced asphalt. Three or 
four parties or companies are proposing t 
lease the grounds. The Home management 
are not disposed to act precipitately in mak- 


ing a lease or any disposition of it blindly 


CHARITY AND STREET CLEANING IN 
BALTIMORE. 

The Charity Organization Society of Balti 
more, Md., has made arrangements with A 
W. Bostwick, commissioner of street clean- 
ing in that city, to inaugurate a plan where- 
by men who apply to the organization for 
aid are to be given work among the street 
cleaning forces of the city and paid by the 
organization. The applicant for aid is given 
a printed slip, on which his name is writte 
containing instructions to Commissioner 
Bostwick, and signed by one of the organ- 
ization’s district superintendents. This slip 
is approved by the commissioner and the 
bearer is assigned to the district in which 
he lives and given one day’s work. The 
following day he receives a voucher which 
is good for the money at the charity organ- 
ization. The slips have been distributed to 
the organization’s representatives through- 
yut the city, the signature of any one of 
whom Commissioner Bostwick honors A 
daily timebook, furnished by the charity 
organization, is kept in the office of the 
commissioner, in which is kept a record of 
the applicants for work. the districts to 
which they are assigned and the work dons 
Men without homes who apply to the organ 
ization are also given a chance to get 


day s work. 


FAVORABLE TO MUNICIPAL OWNER 
SHIP. 

A decision favorable to municipal owner 
ship was rendered by Judge Holmes, Jan. 8, at 
Des Moines, Ia. Suit was brought by Conrad 
Youngerman to enjoin the collecting of the 
2-mill tax on the taxable property of the city 
of Des Moines for either purchasing the 
present water plant or building a municipa 
plant. The suit was based on the contentio! 
that the special tax could not be levied befor 
a contract had been entered into for the us 
to be made of it. The court holds that the 


power to levy the tax and to make the « 
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ite sections and should have smooth and durable paving, «0 
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itation, sewage sludge, filtration. Many val- 
uable tables are Set forth and a diagram on 
the flow of water in brick culverts is added. 
Sanitary House Drainage. By T. E. Coleman 
Spon & Chamberlain, New York. Price, 
$2.00. 
To sanitary engineers and architects this is 
i valuable hand-book, and it has practical in- 
terest to the householder, who risks much in 
neglecting his drainage. It discusses essen- 
tial sanitary principles and the best practice 
in house drainage is well shown by illustra- 
tions and explanatory sketches. 
Paving Brick and Brick Pavements. By H 
J. March, assistant engineer Board of Pub 
lic Works. Buffalo, N. Y. 


This is a reprint in pamphlet form of the 
paper read before the Engineers’ Society of 
Western New York in November, 1896, by 
Mr. March, to which is added a report of the 
discussion by the society, and it also includes 
1 number of diagrams and tables illustrating 


tests of paving brick. 





PERSONAL. 


tudolpn J. Shirk, superintendent of wates 
works, Lebanon, Pa., has resigned. 

A. H. Carner, C. E., resident director of the 
New York and Bermudez Co., in Venezuela, 
S. A., is visiting in New York. He will re- 
urn to Venezuela in the spring. 

William B. Melish has been appointed a 
member of the board of water works com- 
missioners to suceed Dr. Thomas W. Gray- 
den, resigned, at Cincinnati, O. 

Hugh J. McGowan igent of the Barber 
Asphalt Paving company, Kansas City, Mc., 
has been promoted to agent for Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas and Missouri. 

Chas. F. Blake, president of the Oakland 
Paving Company, died at his home in Berke- 
y, Cal., Dec. 27, aged seventy-one years 
Edwin C. Brooks has been appointed super- 
ntendent of water works it Cambridge 

Mass 

Harvy Harris, Bismarck, N. D., has been 
appointed manager and superintendent of the 
Bismarck Water Company, to succeed C. B 
Little 

Stevenson Towle M Am. Soc. C. E has 
been appointed consulting engineer to the 
board of public improvement of Greater New 
York. 

Edward Clapp Shankland, M. Am. Soc. C 
E., M. Inst. C. E., Chicago, Ill., has been 

warded the Telford medal and premium by 
he Institution of Civil E:zineers of Great 
Britain for a paper read before the institute 
22, 1896. on ‘Steel Skeleton Construction 


Dex 
in Chicago.’ 

Lyman E. Cooley, who recently resigned 
his position as consulting engineer to the 
Sanitary District o1 Chicago, has sailed for 
Nicaragua, Central America, to look over 
the route of the proposed Nicaragua. ship 

inal, in behalf of an American syndicate 

William L. Elseffer, C. E., died in New 
York City, Jan. 2, aged seventy-one years 
Mr. Elseffer was engaged in the development 
of Central Park. New York City, and in 
draining the meadows between Jersey City 
and Newark, N. J. 


Arthur J. Cox of the Iowa Enginecring 
Compary, Clinton, Ia., who has been travel 
ing through the south, inspecting plans and 
methods of municipal improvements, wil! 
to Laurel, Miss., Feb. 1, to take charge of 
a railroad survey for the Laurel & North 
western Railroad Company. 

William G. Cann has been appointed water 
commissioner for a term of six years 
Savannah, Ga. 

Marcellus Strickland, West Chester, Pa 
has been elected county engineer of Chester 
county. 

John W. Ross, who resigned his position as 
a member of the board of commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, has withdrawn his 
resignation at the request of the president 

W. K. Park has been engaged as consult 
ing engineer, by the Philadelphia gas works 
it Philadelphia Pa Mr Park ~ ‘ 
for many years as chief of the bureau of gas 
of the department of public works. 

William M. Canby has been reappointed 
member of the park commission at Wilming 
ton, Del. George S. Capelle succeeds J 
Taylor Gause, resigned, as a member of the 
commission. 


R. B. C. Bement has been re-elected } 
dent of the board of water commissioners a 
St. Paul, Minn. All of the old officers were 
re-elected, as follows: J. F. Hoyt vies 


president; John Caulfield, secretary A. BR 
Starkey, superintendent. 
Judge George Hillyer was re-elected 


dent of the board of water mn I 

Jat , at Atlanta, Ga J. A. Mor was 
elected vice-president to succeed Aaron 
Haas All old officers were re-electe 5 
follows: Col. Park Woodward iperintend 
ent; Cephas M. Brown, secretary J B 


Travis and J. A. Gramling, chief 
Duncan MacGregor has been appointed a 
member of the board of public worl 


succeed John G. Stradley, resigned t S$ t 
Ste Marie, Mich 

Albert S. Crane read a paper n Filty 
tion of Sewage’ before the Brook I 


Brooklyn, N bl 

monthly meeting, Jan. 6 

3. J. T. Jeup, city engineer, Indiar i 
Ind., started Jan. 12 for a visit to New York 
Washingtor Baltimore Philadelp! I 
Buffalo to study the method t I 
ing in use in those cities. 

Benjamin |] Chapman has beer 
city engineer at Brockton, Mass 

Col. August Goebel has resigned 
tion as a member of the board of water n 
missioners at Detroit, Mich 

Leroy Ackerly has been appointed I 
intendent of the Northport Water Work 
Co Northport, N. Y. 

James Fitch has been appointed 
commissioner of water supply and John |! 
Backus deputy commissioner of bridg for 
the borough of Queens, New York ‘| 

William Brennan has been appointed de} 
uty commissioner of sewers and Henry Beam 
deputy commissioner of bridges of t 
borough of Brooklyn, New York Cit\ 

Thomas J. Byrne has been appointed dep 
uty commissioner of sewers for the boroug} 
of Bronx, New York City. 

Charles Fiske has been elected city 
gineer at Gloversville, N. Y. 

A. O. Young has been elected city engineer 
at West Covington, Ky 

Jos. J. Rocker has been appointed commis 
sioner of the water board at Detroit, Mic! 


gineers’ Clut 
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\. | Nag M An So Cc. E Chicagt 
I ngaged s consulting en- 
rinee! the Lar & Bodley Ce Cincinnati, 
fm) y t he nstruct ? of the new 30 OOO O00 
2 4 2 for that city. 
Edw Seyvt t, ex iperintendent of wa- 
rw ted acting superin 
works and Frederick A 
M tte mal f 1k works at Geneva 
N. 3 
iY e! cc A. Met s been re-elected 
W ter, Mass. The other 
fart I Eddy re-elected 
\ John G. Brady 
Ww ret E B helder 
Ww S. Prior, street n 
n 
\ S t \ P< 
( | } visited C} 
S ‘ ‘ siness 
. , 
mpany 
( Ss mer! rk of the board 
I been uppointed 
) I kK tl board 
is, I 
| ppe ity 
( I 
| Y assis t er 


oard t 
:; S E. Babcock, « 
ge g exact 
é eng S 
AT erdam, Gloversvill 
buff nd Philadelphi 
ispnalt nd 


I I ) Mr 3abcock 
n of this data 

W k he proper 
( I 

t De ip 

x r for asphal 

1 r brick, both witl 

I 1 isnion or 

t f asp! 
both cases 

r rd or macadam paves 
I has hee trom 

) ird. The Burwel 
ract in 1897 cost 


. A the streets done 

x 7 rom $0.70 to $0.90 
He expresses himself as fully satisfied that 

t m pave all the business 

street witl k ind recommends that 
enough be i yne time to secure low 
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Benjamin R. Chapman has been elected 
city engineer at Brockton, Mass. 
J. ¢ Whitney has been reappointed water 


ommissioner at Newton, Mass. 
J. B. Keckley has been elected superintend- 
el of streets at Charleston, S. C 


D. Woods, M. Am. Soc. C. E., has 


be reappointed city engineer at Newton, 
Mass 

Sanford Littleton has been elected chair- 
man of the board of public works at Knox- 
ville Le! 

L. T. Hensel has been elected secretary and 
superintendent of the Quarryville Water Co., 


as been appointed super- 
Littletor 


intendent of the Water & Light C 
Littleton, N. H., to succeed N. H. Corning. 
Edwin H. Schoff has been elected superin- 

t of the water works at Lebanon, Pa 


Shirk. 


Edward H. Keating, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 





S resigned his position as city engineer a 
Canad t cept that f general 
! f the Toronto Railway Co 
I ft rs of the St. Paul Engineers’ Club 
8S are President, J. D. Estabrook; 
lent, Oliver Crosby; secretary, C 
I \ n; tre irer, A. O. Powell; li rial 
\ \\ Hunter 
IK hii hief engineer of the water 
works department Rochester, N. Y de- 
ecture Jan, 19 before the 


Women’s 
Ed tional nd Industrial Union on ‘The 


irks 


REPORTS. 


I to |} é isiness streets Ir 

I \ within the shortest 
eriod. 

NEWARK N J \ preliminary report 


I pl rress and st of 


street improve- 
Newark, N. J 


\ 26.69 $ 68.203 77 
Br 12, 92¢ 27,740 28 
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27,699 5.24 $109,504 32 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—A table has been 


prepared by B. J r. Jeup, city engineer, 
howing that during 1897 there was laid 3.74 
miles of asphalt paving at a cost of $185,252, 
making a total mileage of 35.08 since 1891, ata 


cost of $2,243,112; brick 


streets 


44.91 


1.01 
10.17 


miles. 


costing 
$133,137. 


wooden 


miles 


$842, 806 gravel miles 


making a total of No 

















block pavements were completed during the 


year. 
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Of cement sidewalks 21.55 miles were board assumes m 





some did n 
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re 
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lose money.’ The 


sponsibility for this, 


constructed at a cost of $102,217, and less than but thinks that it should in the future re- 


laid, 


one-third of a mile of brick sidewalks were fuse to permit bids 
costing $461. There were 10.96 miles of have caused trouble 
sewers built at a cost of $132,490, giving the have failed to pay 


city 
pau 


ing 


1891, 
manently 


Jeur 


f 
b 


creditors for 


‘rom contractors who 


y their work or who 


material 


a total of 66.23 miles at a cost of $1,200,- Over two and a half miles of public sewers 
The total cost of all improvements aur were constructed at a cost of $58,327, and 
1897 was $599,187, and for the period since over twelve miles of lateral sewers were 
$5,812,748. In discussing repairs to per- built. The city entered into contracts for 

improved streets City Engineer repair of its asphalt pavements, amounting 
says: to 210,000 square yards, for a period of five 


Referring to the matter of the protection ears at an average price of about 16 cents 
of streets would recommend to the board per yard per year, the lowest price being 
public works to submit to the council that of the Warren-Scharf C< at 9 cents 


of 


two 
building 


trac 
perm 
pro} 


Ww 
ve 
at 
I 
1} 
I 


) 


ordinances, one an amendment to the per yard yearly on its pavements, though it 
ordinance, requiring building con- refused to take pavements laid by other 

ors, erecting buildings on the line of companies at this price The other contr 

nently improved streets, to give a bond were at 25 and 20 cents per yard yearly, the 

om $50 to $300, according to the naturs former being for what is knowr s the 

e building to be erected, to secure the tobinson pavements 

r repair of the adjacent streets ind 


KANSAS CITY, 





At the request of H 


her ordinan requiring all oil wagons : , : 
- : A. Wise, city engineer, Captain J. G. Adam 
ve proper drip pans under the draw 
has prepared a statement showing street 
o as to prevent oil from dripping and . 
iving and sidewalks nstructed, as f 
ng the pavement 
é : : : Ww 
construction of additional drives lead Sq. yds Miles. c 
to the recently annexed suburbs, wi Asph 174,848 7.065 $373,854 
brick gutters, which could be used as Brick 102,476 9.63 143, 9% 
: — 7 M ian 87, 99S 676 2 3 
atns is recommended tor the pres bt 
; : Brick walks *387,864 10.4 1,334 
ir. The recommendations for perma Natural stone walks. .* 86.231 2 16.00 
street improvements for the coming Artificial stone walks.*186,427 es it 
. p? I ‘ cs 1.38 
nelude a large number of unimproved ; nk walk : 4,124 
“square feet, 
ts running east and west, and, as theses : 
; ; ' \ material reduction in the price of aspl 
hav light travel, either a 2-incl s 
paving is shown, for while it formerly « 
S fac on $-j nc merete bas 
m $2.50 to $2.80 a sqt t ard it now 
fed Southern v w pine blocks, cr¢ 
: . from $2 to $2.16. The ty now has Tn 
i ches thick is recommended I 
i sp! % Miles of vitrified brick 2 
er treets ¢ her reosoted | e block 
; ! edar block, 2.12 miles of stone block 
re ick ‘ ner ¢ : 
: ; : d 2/.61 miles of macadam paving, or 
halt nche thick neh binder 
: total of 104.48 miles of paved streets out of 
( 1c) I base will be 
é miles I treets. Nearly $6 
‘ vas expended for iving during the 
TROIT, Mich.—The twenty-third annual 
owing work w either under 
I t} t { ¢ i ad ot I “wi cS 
of the Detroit board of public work D 129 bed tempol the on 
that during the last fiscal year over 
minal! stag 
en miles of new pavemer were laid Miles Co 
er seven miles of repaving was done \ 2.39 $S 
T 1 44 1A ea 
prices paid were very low im the M ’ . 
Brick 1.19 9 GF 
d remarks In fact, the margins to 
ctors must have been of the smallest I $14 s 
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Water Supply and Sew- 
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juntry Roads 
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Brit- 
tion,”’ 


Dry- 


; “Why 


"Experimental 











Wash.; ‘‘Preparation of Clay for Soft Mud 
Brick,’’ C. L. Merrick, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
“‘Brickmakers’ Accounts,’’ W. H. Hoagland, 
Cayuga, ind.; “The Advancement of Pav- 
ing Brick Tests,’’ Arthur W. Sewall, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; “The Refractory Qualities of 
Clays,’’ Prof. Edward Orton, jr., Columbus, 
O.; ‘‘Manufacture and Use of Press Brick in 
the South,’’ Lee Dunn, Lake Charles, La. 








OHIO SOCIETY OF SURVEYORS AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The Ohio Sofiety of Surveyors and Civil 
Engineers held its nineteenth annual meet- 
ing in Columbus, O., Jan. 17, 18 and 19th. 
Among the papers presented were the follow- 
ing: ‘Asphalt Pavements,’’ C. H. Snow, Ely- 
ria; ‘““Random Notes on the~Construction of 
3rick PavVements,’’ E. A. Kemmler, Colum- 
bus; “City Franchises and City Streets—In 
Small Cities,’’ M. A. Munn, Mansfield. A re- 
port of the committee on city engineering 
was presented by Josiah Kinnear, chairman 
of the committee, of Columbus. 

ILLINOIS CLAY WORKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The Illinois Clay Workers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at Decatur, Ill., Jan. 
5 and 6. It was decided that the association 
should make an exhibit at the state fair. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President, P. F. Townsend, Avon; 
vice-president, Henry Amman, Decatur; 
treasurer, Wm. Stare, Mendota; secretary, 
G. C. Stoll, Grant Park. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL EN- 

GINEERS. 

The American Societv of Civil Engineers 

d its forty-fifth annual meeting in the 
Seciety House, New York City, Jan. 19 and 

The report of the board of directors 

owed the total membership to be 2,079, a 
crease of 58 during the year over the 

th loss of 17. It was announced by the 

mmittee on prizes that the Norman medal 

d been awarded to Julius Baier, Assoc. M. 
Am. Soc. C. E., for his paper on ‘‘Wind 
Pressures in the St. Louis Tornado,’’ and 
» Arthur L. Adams, M. 
Am. Soc. C. E., for his paper on the ‘‘Austin 


the Rowland prize t 


City Water Works.’ A motion to discon- 
tinue the 24-hour notation on the society's 


publication was lost, as was also a motion 


proposing the society’s action restricting the 


e of the title C. E., and opposing the 
municipal appointment of men not qualified 
engineers for the direction of important 
bridge work. The election of officers resulted 
follows: President, Alphonse Fteley, New 
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York City; vice-presidents, E. P. North, New 
York City, and Frederick P. Stearns, Boston; 
treasurer, John Thompson, New York City; 
directors, S. L. F. Deyo, New York City, 
District No. 1; John Kennedy, Montreal, 
Quebec, District No. 2; Henry Manley, Bos- 
ton, Mass., District No. 3; Charles C. 
Schneider, Pencoyd, Pa., District No. 4, and 
John J. McVean, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
George Y. Wisner, Detroit, Mich., District 
No. 5. 

CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL EN- 

GINEERS. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers 
held its tenth annual meeting in Montreal 
Jan. ll. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, W. G. McN 
Thompson, Welland; vice-presidents, F. W 
Blackwell, Montreal; P. W. St. George, Mon- 
treal; H. D. Lumsden, C. P. R.; treasurer 
A. Irwin, Montreal; secretary, C. A. McLeod 
Montreal; librarian, W. McNab, Montreal 
Council—H. N. Ruttan, Winnipeg; E. A. 
Keating, Toronto; C. E. W. Dodwell, Hali 
fax; St. George Boswell, Quebec; Duncan 
McPherson, Montreal; J. M. Shanly, Mon- 
treal; G. H. Duggan, Montreal; H. Peters 
St. John, N. B.; C. B. Smith, Montreal; J. D 
Barnett, Stratford; T. C. Gamble, Nelson 
B. C.; J. Galbraith, Toronto; E. Marceau 
Montreal; J. L. N. Coste, Ottawa; W. McLea 
Walbank, Montreal. 


CONNECTICUT CIVIL ENGINEERS’ AS 
SOCIATION. 

The Connecticut Civil Engineers’ Associa 
tion held its fourteenth annual meeting it 
Hartford, Conn., Jan. 13. Officers were elect 
ed as follows: 

President, Robert A. Cairns of Waterbury 
vice-president, L. W. Burt and Edwin D 
Graves, both of Hartford; secretary and 
treasurer, George K. Crandall of New Lon- 
don. Executive Committee—R. A. Cairns, 
chairman, ex-offici William G. Smith of 
Waterbury, William B. Palmer of Bridge- 
port, ¢ H. Bunce of Hartford, and L. W 
Burt of Hartford. Membership Committee— 
Charles E. Chandler of Norwich, William H 
Olmstead of East Hartford, and William H 
Cadwell of New Britain. 

The engineering work accomplished in the 


State during the year was reviewed by Presi 
dent Cairns in his annual address. A ma} 
of the streets in Hartford, showing the as 
phalt work that has been done, the new work 
proposed, the macadam and dirt streets in 
the city, et was exhibited by City Sur 
veyor C. H. Bunce. A paper was presented 
by T. H. McKenzie, of Southington, who has 
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al Engineer A. J. Hammond, 
Cement J W Dickinson, 
iminous Grout Filler for Brick 
J. H. Vail, Chicago Brick vs 
Small Cities H L Weber, 
Minimum Grades for Drain 
im M Whitten, South Bend; 


City Ind Sewer System,”’ 
Martinsville City Engineer- 
t Indianapoli Engineer 
timon) Prof. R. L. Sackett, 
ge An address was also read 


tout, which was prepared by 
Indianapolis, on the old Na- 
which contained an _ historical! 
road from the time its con- 
egun, in 1806, at Cumberland 
is 800 miles long and termi- 
Louis In the construction of 
hief undertaking was the erec- 
d covered bridge over White 
1831 and completed in 1833 
ng of this address the society 
sking the proper 

eserve the bridge as a monu- 
ng work of pioneer days.” 

iit by William H. Wern- 
States engineer ind Walter 


known as the Wernway 


é s minous 

K lock 

~ WwW } eve t 

e! | icks 
lat preve 

rbing n re It Ss 

ture, which pr les for 

Xx ns | lens he 

lle is 3 

soft r rur I 

I ince to 

k tl W neither 

! ld w r It is 

L ffi t prevent tl 

ks fron rumbling na t 

KS € Oo t t vy will 
smoothly Jos. Downey 
works, ( x bi 

( go river Jackson 
ricks with this mate 

1as been used for ten years on 


mry work and for coating 





Us It has all the qualities of 
ind is more elastic. It does 
ind is very tenacious. It can 


and will not delay the work 


is ready for traffic immediately 
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ifter it is applied. The bituminous grout is 
heated and poured over the pavement while 
hot and brushed into the joints and is im- 
mediately covered with a coating of dry 
ind, which is absorbed and forms an as- 
phaltic cement over the entire surface of the 
pavement. The material is furnished to con- 
tractors in barrels prepared ready for use or 
f desired the kettles and men are provided 
to heat and pour it on the streets and com- 
plete the job after the pavements have been 

t in position and prepared for receiving 
he fil 


r, conforming in all respects to the 
ty specifications, 
The society elected officers as follows 


President, J W. Trotter, Danville; vice- 


resident, A. J. Hammond, Frankfort; sec- 
retary and treasurer, J. B. Nelson, Indian 
polis; executive committee, C. G. H. Goss of 
Martinsville, H. B. Fatout of Indianapolis 


A. W. Smith of Kokomo. 
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iE TRINIDAD ASPHALT COMPANY 


The Trinidad Asphalt company, on Dec. 2k, 
897 oted to sell its property and business 
he new Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. The 
following statement of facts regarding the 
reorganization is furnished Municipal En- 


gineering by the company 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Trinidad Asphalt Company held on the 28th 
last December, the officers and directors 
le COMpany were unanimously authorized 

d empowered to sell all its property issets 

ncessions and franchises to Mr. A. L sar- 
ber and to take the necessary steps to dis- 
solve the corporation. A new company has 

een organized in London under the E 

mpanies act to which Mr. Barber. will 
transfer all the rights which he has acquired 
company, which is called the New 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., of Londor 
will then succeed to the business of supplying 

dad Lake asphalt for paving and other 
irposes throughout the world. The author 
zed capital of the new company will be one 
million (£1,000,000) pounds, and will be di 
ded inte rdinary shares not exceeding five 
hundred thousand (£500,00) pounds and 
6 per cent. debentures not exceeding fiv: 
hundred thousand (£500,000) pounds The 
stockholders of the Trinidad Asphalt com- 
pany will receive securities of the new com 
pany in exchange for their present shares o! 
the terms agree upon. The property and bus- 
iness of the Trinidad Asphalt company will! 

e taken over by the new company as a go- 
ng concern. The business in America will be 

irried on through an office or agency in 
New York 





The new 


This reorganization has been decided upon 
because the interests of the Trinidad Asphalt 
company are becoming so extensive in fore 
eign countries that the officers of the com- 


TI 


direc 


ling secretary H W 
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SCRANTON ENGINEERS’ CLUB 

ie Scranton Engineers’ Club, Scranton 
elected officers at its annual meeting 
13, as follows: President, A. D. Black 
vice-president W M Marple re- 
Rowley treas 
A. H. Storrs; librarian, A. E. Lister 
tors, Jas. Archbald, W A. May and 


Rose 


DENVER SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGIN 


EERS 
Denver Society of Civil Engineer 


nnual meeting, Jan. 12, elected officers 


follows President, R A. Wilsor first 
president \ I Fonda second vice 
dent Hi Breet secretary ind treas 


W. B. Lawso1 librarian, F. Cogswell 


AND TRADE. 


pany ifter mature thought and caref 
legotiations extending over the entire 


passed, consider that it will be mo 
intageous to make Landon the ce 
future operations The additior 


ital which is secured by the reorganiz 


will be used to extend the business in 


ill parts of the world. Paving compani« 


will 
Mure 

Pit 
ig 
=a 
gan 
Jers 
ipi 


be organized in different countries of 
pe and the introduction of Trinidad 
h Lake asphalt as a paving material 

large cities of the old world will be 


rously pushed 
ie Trinidad Asphalt 


company was or- 
zed under the laws of the state of New 
ey on Aug. 15, 1888, with an authorized 
tal of $2,000,000 In March, 1893, tl 





iuthorized capital was increased to $3,000,000 


in 1 


in 1895 the stockholders again authorize: 
ncrease in capital to $3,500,000 


The concession to the Pitch Lake, which 
was the company’s most valuable isset 
ime into operation on Fel 1, 1888, and the 
isiness of the Trinidad Asphalt company 
was computed from that date ilthough ? 

ial date of incorporation was Aug 5 
tf the same year 

NDIANA CEMENT COMPANIES ‘| 

TING PRICES 

‘he Western Cement Association, of w! 
eve! f the thirteen cement mills in Clark 

inty, Indiana, are members, cut the pr 

f cement about Jan. 12 5 cents on the 
barrel, and another cut may follow The 
ut is caused, it is asserted, by the cutting 
of prices by independent companies for se\ 
eral months The independent companie 
say that they will meet this and any other 
its that may follow. The price of cement 
will range from 4 to 6&0 ents a barrel 
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‘ I » whe é roduct is sold, and any false impressions which may have been 
an ‘ Hen whore i mes in contact with created by these reports. Your truly, 
ha | ; PITTSBURG TESTING LABORATORY, 
i| — we oe oe oS ee 2 LIMITED 
mpal which Jacob Weaver is inter (Signed.) T. L. CONDRON 
| este r tring erect ; ill at Sellers Resident Engineer 
he The other letter is as follows 
Department of Public Works 
: Chicago. 
Diamor! M irles Goetz, of 5 Bureau of Engineering. 
é : titors in the field Dec. 31, 1897 
} ; rae ; : Tr. L. Condron, Resident Engineer, thé 
1.4 : : j ; Pittsburg Testing Laboratory, Limited 
| Lull «x Cemel mpany ‘ Monadnock Block, Chicago: 
| isly nsider Dear Sir—In view of the fact that severa 
Bed ces of pipe furnished to the city of Chi 
go by the Addyston Pipe & Steel Company 





| I inder contract, have been rejected as 
4 ilty by our local inspector, said pipe hav- 
pt : oe : :, , ig been previously inspected for the city 
i 1 Chicago by the Pittsburg Testing Labora 
| Limited, I have made a personal ex- 
, ee 5 SPN mination of tne said rejected pipes. I found 
‘ ae j hat all the pipe, except the ones cracked 
; { sy ton Company f Cir handling since leaving the testing ma 
1 = ted nending ir I nine were acce] table. 
| : so i he Pittsburg Testing Laboratory, Limited 
i) . : I e performed their duties in a satisfactory 
w regarding the Inspe n ner. Yours truly 
roin ther Signed.) JOHN 
( 
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ERICSON 
ity Engineer 
We are in receipt RECENT INVENTIONS. 


; m Mr. A. B. Beers, manager of Reported specially for MUNICIPAL ENGINEER 
; ‘ ‘ re ting Lal torv. Ltd ' NG, by Arthur M. Hood, Indianapolis, Ind. Cop 
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a0 9 spec 3 ; 
é ing made | th nds, W en ends ars ways 
| | 5 mpar for the Ci iY wat th 
| blicity } } r 
we ' city has be sewer sumiih, wk tin 
/ I I x pieces of es ; ao 
di een rejected after delivery, w W ne first sewer nd the third 
iit (| : ‘ mmissioner f public work malt ] rging sewer ommunicating 
i of Ch izo to thor the lower 1 of the gravity sewer. 
1 n After such 
} 669—Ja1 898.—Street Sprinkler—W 
ii t ngineer, Mr. Johr . . prinklet 
} to the commissioner of 5. Twining, PI elphia, Pa A truck carry 
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Adam Geisel, St. Louis, Mo. A bridge In 
which skewbacks are formed upon the abut- 
ments, and voussoirs of lead or asphalt 
mounted on the skewbacks. The rest of the 
arch is formed by voussiors of concrete. If 
lesired the keystone may be flanked by vous 
soirs of lead or asphalt 

097,312—Jan. 11, 1898.—Combined Excavating 
nd Backfilling Apparatus for Sewers—D i 
Calhoun, Chicago, Ill. 

97,515—Jan. 18, 1898.—Railway for High 
ways—H. L. Stillman, Charleston, R. I 


097,590—Jan. 18, 1898.—Bridge—A. G. Pratt 


Hammondsport, N. Y. The arch is composed 
series of arched metall sheets, whict 
held together by means of a_ grooved 
ng member, which receives the d ¢ 

he sheets. 


TRADE NOTES. 


The Atlas Cement Works, near Northamp- 
n, Pa., will be enlarged, increasing its daily 
pacity to 10,000 barrels per day. 

The Dixon Garbage Crematory Co 7 
] O has been incorporated by Geo. J 
Sherman, Wm. H. Crawford, E. J. Littl 
W. W. Lewis of Toledo and David J: 

Findlay, O. 
The Pacific Asphalt Co San Francisc 
has been incorporated by Alfonso Has 


kins, Elmira Haskins, R. C. Leavenwort! 
©. M. Leavenworth and Ira G. Haskins of 
akland 

The William E. Dean Co Stroudsburs 
P } s been incorporated t grade pave 


rb streets, et Wm. E. Dean, 58 W. 
th street., New York City, treasurer 
he Suburban Improvement Co Camde! 
en ineccrporated to improve 
Ks, construct sewers u 
rts. et by Geo. W. Bailey, Wenonah, N. 
J Howard L. Merritt, Collingwood, N. J 
Wm. 8S. Casselman, Camden, N. J 





The Flush Tank Co. of Aurora, II] has 
en consolidated with the Aurora Iror 

Works and will continue business under tl 
rmer name 

Henry R. Worthington, New York Ci 
templates enlarging his present storage 


ipacity for castings for standard sizes « 
mps 

The Gates Iron Works, Chicago, Ill has 
warded to the Pittsburg Bridge Co., a co1 


for doubling the size of the shops by 

addition of an 80x366 ft. steel and brick 

ling, equipped with modern machinery 
The Van Port Brick Co., Vanport, V: 
is been organized to manufacture all kinds 
ick by Edward P. Botsford Frank 
Moore, Wm. T. Dunn and Geo. Rollins of 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

The New Jersey Portland Cement Co 
Perth Amboy, N. J., has been incorporated 

manufacture and sell cements. The incor- 
porators aré Henry B. Needham, New 
York; Wm. Kole, New Rochelle a 
Philip Lindsley, Raritan, N. J.; Harry Rob- 
nso! Fanwood, N. J.; Charles C. Kelley. 
Jersey City, N. J 





AND TRADE. 11] 


The Grassland Brick & Tile Company, 
Grassland, Ill., has been incorporated by L 
Heilgenstein, George Kindlinger, Frank 
Basler, jr., and Christ Basler. 

A 36-inch main leading from the Ridgewood 
pumping station to the reservoir, in Brook 
lyn, burst a day or two ago, causing some 
lamage through the escaping water and rs 
lieving instantly the pressure from the new 
twenty-million triple expansion Worthing 
ton pumping engine. The effect of this 
which in the case of a fly-wheel engine might 
have been of most serious consquence, was t 
illustrate the absolute security, under suc} 
ircumstances, of the high duty attachment 
to this engine. The loss of pressure in the 
main was followed immediately by a cor- 
responding decrease in the power of the com- 

nsating cyclinders, which rendered the 

rf le X complete its strok« ! 
ght it to a standstill. It was found to 

d no injury whatever, although 
of the accident it was running 
l 





ve sustalne 


t the time 





nder full load and at more than full spee 
©. H. Norsline is building a paving brick 
it Punxsatawney, Pa 
The Indiana Bridge Co Indianapolis, Ind 
een incorporated 
| ( lia Asphalt ¢ is ere la 
4 he ity mits Ventur ( 
ipacity of 90 tons of asphalt 
The works were puf in operation De 
2 eing losed for hr m hs 
\ ( e improvements were being mad 
\ rtable asphait plant is reported 
onstruc 1 Denver, ‘ 
J A. McIntyre x-city engineer 
I lad Asphalt Mfg. Co St. | 
M is been incorporated by Chas. W. 8S 


Hobart Brinsmadse J srooks Johr 
George M. Brown, Frank W Terper 
J. M. Hays and Jot 1 
\ new sphait company has been organized 
S. H. Shearer, who was until recently 
endent of the Western Paving & Sup- 
lianapolis, Ind. Mr Shearer, it is 
stated, will use asphalt supplied by the Hays 
Turner & Cooper Mining ‘ 
The Novaculite Paving Co 





si 


ck to $12,000 

The polis Hydraulic Cement ¢ 
Mit lis, Minn., is, according to press re 

rt erecting a new factory which will have 

vy of 250 bbls. a day. 

The Mack Paving C« New York Cit 

el ! rporated with the following d 
ectors: John M. Mack, James M. Mack 
Joseph M. Mack Philadelphia; Arthur W 
Sewal Pittsburg A. J. Ross, Jersey City) 


meeting Jar 17, electing the fol 
owing officers for one year President, Chas 
] Williams vice-president, John Carney 


secretary and treasurer, John L. Murray; di- 
rectors, Chas. I. Williams, John L. Murray, 
John Carney, Richard Richards and Henry 
W. Miller 

Henry R. Worthington, finding their pres 
ent enermous output of steam pumps inade- 
quate t properly meet the requirements of 
their trade ire making enlargements which 
will enable them to increase their output 


over 30 ner cent., especially in pumps of 10 
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PAVING, ilding during the meeting of the mayors 


( in 
member mor MM I his nual report to 
ment iter Vi Ma el \\ \ Hanw t\ com- 
t! I I rs Drick is il economical 
mprove vement, and recommends 
i B xtensive t1 f it. H 
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“| walks The w, as i 
n } el x heretofore. has been declared un- 
3 in na I TI new Dil 
A he né » 4 mayor nd aldermen 
Y ] WM nti bitan 
r eg £ood pwird, si ve power! nda autnority 
De 1am 1 Ze na tnerwise 
S James \ Far I Ve t lew K ot publi nignw 
work S } ~ half of the cos 
ler } lire 2 prope! owners tr re 
\ S tember, is I v by the 
ver ippearance Newark, N. J.—The street ymmmittee of 
n ent pavement The board of works decided, Jar 17, in the 
side the Citv Ha w specifications, to require that the as- 














standard of genuine Trinidad 





the 


CONTEMPLATED WORK. 

Springfield, Mo.—Asphalt paving is pro 
posed for Boonville street. 

Alliance, O.—Plans have been prepared for 
paving Main street with brick. 

St. Joseph, Me Several streets will be 
paved according to press reports. 

Orient, L. I.—An effort is being made t« 

ive the main street of this village macad- 
imized. 

Wabash, Ind.—(Special.)—Robert P. Woods 

ty engineer, says more asphalt paving is 


Newark, N. J.—An appropriation of $100,00 
or paving and repaving the streets has been 


Hamilton, O.—A_ resolutior was passed 
J 18, 1 pave Forest avenue from Hig! 
o Hydraulis 

Tarentum Pa.—The question of issuing 
$55,000 of street and sewer bonds will be 


Middletown, Conn.—The board of ilder 


men proposes t macadamize portions f 
f rteen streets 
Savannah, Ga An ordinance will | ir 
roduced in the council providing for the pay 
f B st 
Kimira, N. Y Plans have been submitted 
macadamizing First-st., between Cedar 
Pe I Ald W J suchanan 





Bostor Mass.—Estimates have been pre- 
ed to the council for paving Norfolk-av« 
m Magazine to Cottage-st 


Cleve na. oO The Park Board took officia 


1¥, toward having a shore drive 
tructed at Edgewater Park 
Reading Pa.—Cherry-st from Front t 
Eleventh-st will be paved with vitrifie: 
k. Samuel 8S. Hoff, city engineer 
Pit rg, Pa Fourth-st one block west 


two blocks east of Broadway will be 
ith vitrified brick this year 


Grail Valley Me The county commis 





ner 1A been requested to extend the 
m road to Lone Jack 

I rmont, W. Va.—The question of paving 

\ st from the suspension bri to th 

Morg town pike, will be voted or 

Milw lKe¢ Wis The question of con 
ting oulevard from Mason-st. to the 

Nort Point pumping station is being dis 

Sag w Mict The committe on pave 


sewers will report to the common 
f r of paving Germania-ave 


bY K 
N. J An ordinance was passet 
r the improvement of Highland 
tween Quincy and Afton-sts 
Ld tur 111.—Street aving is contem 


next summer for 8S. Mair \W W ood 
N Monroe S. Franklin, W Decatur and 


Preliminary resolutions hav 
dopted for paving Main-st. for a dis 


f 1% miles with brick. C. E. Lynch 


City M« The construction of a 


eway along Brush creek, from Broadway 
Cley ind-ave thence south te Swope 
rk, is proposed 


Parnassus. Pa A proposition to issue $10,- 
0) of street improvement and sewer bonds 
Ww be voted on Feb 15 W J Steward, 


According to press reports, 
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i proposition has been submitted 


grand jury for improving the highw 
tween Easton and Martin's creek 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—(Spec 


ial.)—H. B 


ing, city clerk, says there is some 


paving Calhoun-st but tl 
has not been decided upor 


1 kind of materi 








te 


113 


the 


iv be 


Mot 
talk 


UL tic N. Y¥ Resolutions have been ir 
duced for paving portions of Liberty, C 
Aike Union Bleecker Kagzk Blane 
Sunse Albany and Hicks streets 

Punxsatawney Pa (Special.)—El 
ter, ©. E., says the question of incre 
the borough indebtedness for street ) 
$24,000, will be voted on Feb. 15 

St. Paul, Mint The city clerk 

thorized to prepare ordinances for I 

ird along the river on the west side 

from Delos-st. to Smith-ave 

) ton, O.—(S ial.)—E. Brentiinee! 

t ( y council, at its last meeting, re 
B. C. A. to take the neces rv n 
ires for paving several streets and all 

Pont Mich.—The counci propose 

e the streets this year with vitritied | 
dar locks «cn concrete Cj Eng 
I I ae survey of st Ss 

\ ksburg, Miss \ petitior for | 
Washing n-st from 8S ! » Groy \A 

I rick is being cir i by \ 
man W. ©. Smitl nd Cit Attorr J 
Brun 

i I ‘ (S} I I iN > il 

rk, says there k of paving 
I streets wit Ss} t I 
ing a inite has een dt der 

t I P An ordinal Ww passed 

rough counci Ja to pay Ke 
I M ‘ rom Fourtl \ to the 
compel the ng of sidew 
e | rougn 
J i esburg (Trans si \ 
Ww I Ss reported I ng 
y loan of hout $10. 006 wh 
re mprev re ind WW 
n 
polis Ine Engineer's | ! 
rdered for paving Gr s from | 
So wit by kK wit! nm 
walks nd mer walk I : 
Ss; } Morris 
rar! £ Pa A) orainal \ 
coul J f L 
Seve S from Boas poir ~ ! 
! mn WwW re witl 
\ N. ¥ Plans ve ert I 
1 Andrews tv eng el ! 
irbing Morton-s Ww 
k or grani ks 
Ww k along t I I rk 
Mor? wl Ind The tow ! rd 
y 4 for propo <) 
¢ My n pa bond for é n 
st t improvements which wer y 
Is it were delayed by litig I 
Grand Rapids, Mich Estimate I 
mace for paving (‘res¢ nt ive ~ I Ww 
( lar ks I oncrete $16, 4¢ brick 
nerete, $20,388; asphalt wit! mb 
ind gutter, $22,946 isphalt entire, $23,4% 
Chattanooga. Tent The property wi 
\\ Fighth-st between Broad and (¢ 
nut lave asked the city incil to ren 
he ral e paving t iat street a 
str i rick or other litable | veme 
inste¢ | 
Oakiana Cal A new ist {t str $ l 
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MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


red Street Superintendent Mil- 

wi e |} ng Nas become s 

they must | resurfaced or i 
nized. ‘J ludes portions 





: public works has 
rize ilvertise for bids for 
mulg m | irth to Fifth- 
Paving is als 2 
M 1e! Seco 
I S ! €el 
160.000 wor! ) ig 
r whi l W 
D r Bigelow 
, res itl Ww } l 
I I ves irk IT 
zing ‘ president and 
i { ™ { 
i ro! Mad 
W b 
( ‘ o! Log 
{ x t i T l \ i 
ed W 
£ white hornblend 
- ron Sherm 
I H ital-st Ww be 
rick Alderm«e Watts, Center 
pointed a special 
reet nd law 
ding wha Kind 
a) ~ Che osed n 
or ext Summer in de paving 
1 blocks W Lake W Tentl 
S. Cher ts., macadamizing 
from E. North to Lake grad 
z l gging E. Seventh-st 
N. ¥ 4 bill was introduced 
J l roviding for the im 
f a portion of tl 
Surf \ t Coney Island 
Or es were passed | 
mprovements, Jan, 22 
truction of twenty-five 
t lewalks, paving eighteen 
1 iyving two miles 
L. E. McGann om! 
M The board f publi 
J 4, to pave with brick oI 
Si west ilevard, from Main-st. 
tw miles, and Twenty 
rm e Southwest boulevard t 
half mile 
I I m for repaving Car- 
yn Penn-ave to Lackawanna 
¢ ef é ived i follows As 
99; brick, $5,% E. F. Blewitt, cy. 


phia, Pa.—The council's 


ng yntemplated for N. Main- 


I nce 1 in North Scranton 
N. J A macadam road has been 
rror CrossWick’s creek to the 
from the creek to 

The Vhite Horse road will be 
wl i with the above im- 


W PM macadam road from 


commit 
hways |} pproved a large num- 
nances for street paving, the most 
which is paving Broad-st., from 
to Fisher’s lane, with asphalt. 
paving, of 
intersections 
ns are being prepared 
26,000 sx i of brick or asphalt 
n Riverside-ave. during the sum- 
15.000) ds. of additional brick 


ves 26.000 sq. vds of 


a 
> 
f 


or 


laid during 1898 


isphalt pavement is also proposed to be 
Ordinances have not yet 


en prepared for this work. O. A. Weile, 


CONTRACTS TO BE LET. 
)—Sealed proposals will 
ved unt Fel} » for 12,000 sidewalk 








Muncie, Ind.—Sealed proposals will be re- 


t 


itil Feb. 7 for the construction of 

Elrod, cy. clk. 

Batavia, O.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
intil Feb. 3, for the construction of 





sidewalks. i 


I fr npikes John W. Davis, clk. 
mrs. 

North Stoningtor R. I.—Bids will be re- 

d until Feb. 7 for building, grading and 

ving three sections of roads Geo. A. 
Hazlet« I Bids are asked until Fet 

18,000 sq. yds. of vitrified brick or 

k | g oncrete bass \ Brooks 


Norwood, O.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
j i until Feb. 12 for macadamizing Mont- 
mer! pike, from Ivanhoe-ave. to Mound- 
W E. Wichgar, vil. clk. 
gton, Ind.—Bids will be received until 
21 for paving Washington-st., from the 
orporation line to Line-st., a distance 
miles, with asphalt, brick or macadam, 
Town 


mbination and limestone curbs 


ngton, Vt Bids will be received until 











) for he of about 320 
S n 18 feet wide, 
ir wing ins, et at Fort 
\ ( ptai nd asst 
rmaster ( 
S Bend, I roposals will be 
1 until | ading Dunn-st 
( ipil : Kosciusko-st 
Sampl o Dunham; grading Cedar-st., 
Hill to Eddy ind curbing and paving 
W s Cedar-s from Hill to Francis. 
4. Hul clk. 
napolis als will be 
( inti Alabama- 
rom Twe 5 fifth, with 
grave of South- 
I Kas ment side- 
De o Put- 
graveling st from 
‘ a 
rs pres 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 
S (S. I.), N. Y¥.—The contract for 
4 tl Southfield boulevard was 
d Jar to Jos. Johnson. 
Keokuk, I The ntract for furnishing 500 
3 f stone for n idam has been awarded 


Cameron & McManus at 74 cts 


Bedford Ind.—The county commissioners 
iwarded to Amos Mussellman & Co. of 
ler a contract for 14 miles of grave) 


ontract for construct- 

g the Columbia road, from Stanwood-st., a 

ce of 3,236 ft with macadam on tel- 

ise, has been awarded to H. P. Nawn 
508,042. 


Toledo, O.—The contract for paving Nevada- 


from Oak-st. to Spring Grove-ave., was 
iwarded, Jan. 13, to Wm. McMahon for 


$21,359.33. The street will be paved with the 


irris paver. 


Lima »—The contract with the Columbia 


company of Syracuse, N. Y., 




















IMPROVEMENT AND 








which has been in litigation for some time, 
for paving Market-st. with asphalt, has been 
signed by Mayor Baxter. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Rock Asphalt com- 
pany was awarded the contract for 1,300 sq. 
yds. of asphalt paving in Willard Park at $2 

sq. yd. for asphalt and 7 cts. per. lin. ft 
for 900 ft. 6-in. curbstone 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—J. F. Maillie has secured 
contracts for improvirg Ocean-ave., from 
Avenue U to fay-ave., for $16,573.23, and 
for parts of Bay, Elm and Coney Island-aves 

nd Sixtieth-st., for $9,772.30. 

Newark, N. J.—Whittaker Bros. of Littl 
Falls, N. J., secured a contract Jan. 10 for 
paving a county road with telford for $5,211.72 
and Wright & Smasley of Orange, N. J " 
ontract for one road for $4,079.95. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Contracts for paving several 
streets with brick and granite blocks have 
been awarded as follows: Henry Ruckert 
hree contracts, $845.65, $1,576.55, $1,388.50; Hill 
©’ Meara Construction company, $5,983.35 

Jersey City, N. J.—Contracts have beer 

warded as follows. Fairview-ave., Barber 
Asphalt Paving company, .20; Griffith 
st., Edward O’Donnell, $3,457 Forrest-st 
New Jersey Mexican Asphalt compa! 
3, 390.08. 











Washington nn. & Awards tor laying 
ibout 800 square yards of asphalt and 580 
square yards of cement pavements at the 

| in this city have been made as follows 


Augustus Lapreaux, Washington, cement 
54 cts. per square yard; Cranford Paving 
ompany Washington, asphalt, $1.90 per 
juare yard 

Birmingham, Ala.—Mehaffey & Co. have 


en awarded the contract for brick paving 
it $1.45 a sq. yd., and for artificial stone 
sidewalks at $1.19% a sq. yd. The contract 
for granite curbing was awarded to C. M 
Burkhalter & Co. at 38 cts. a ft. for 6-l 
nd °5 cts. for 5-in. curbing 

Montgomery, Ala.—The contract for paving 
three streets with vitrified brick was award 
ed Jan. 7 to J. H. Talbot & Co. of Detroit 
Mich., and D. W. Ford & Co. of Montgom- 
ry, Ala. The Jefferson paver, made by the 
Coaldale Brick & Tile Co., will be ised 
The contracts aggregate $50,000 

Cincinnati, O.—The contract for paving 
repairing brick sidewalks in the West 
rn district was awarded Jan. 6 to Thos 
Evans for $1,030.26, and in the Eastern Dis 
tricts to John Burns for $1,330.60. The con- 
tract for macadamizing Delta-ave. has been 


warded to Reubel Bros, for $30,326 


Omaha, Neb.—J. B. Smith of Chicago was 
the lowest bidder, Jan. 14, for asphalt paving 
s follows: Class B, No. 3, $1.37 a sq. yd. 
lass D, $1.29; class C $1.35. The Des 
Moines Brick company was the lowest bid- 
der for brick paving, as follows: Class A 
l-yr. guarantee, $1.44; class A, 5-yr. guar- 
antee, $2; class C, 97 cts. 

Salisbury, Md.—A contract has been 
awarded to Thos. H. Mitchell for paving 
Main-st. with vitrified brick. Mr. Mitchell 
igrees to furnish 30,000 brick provided the 
city will pay the expense of laying them 
which will make the total cost about $1.75 
a sq. yd. The work is an experiment and 
should it prove successful the subject will be 
further taken up. 

Portland, Ore.—Street improvement con- 
tracts were awarded Jan. 15 as follows: E. 











CONTRACTING NEWS. 





Sherman-st., between E. 
Twelfth, grading, gravelir 





Sever 


ig a 


sidewalks and crosswalks, A. 


ith and 





116 


E 


nd building 
Hamilton 


$2,010.37; Kirby-st., from Shaver to Central 


Albina, grading and building walks, Lewis 
Janin, $1,517.56; Hawthorne ave., from E 
Sixth to E. Twelfth, repairing grade and 
laying coat of gravel, W. J. Kelly, $824.43. 
Kansas City, Mo.—(Special.)—Henry A 
Wise, cy. engr., awarded, Jan. 8 to the Par 
ker-Washington company contracts for pay 
ing with 1%-in. asphalt, 1%-in. binder and 
t-il concrete the following EKuclid-ave 
from Seventh to Eighth, $1.9 a sq ya 
rhirteenth-st., from Woodland to Euclid, $2 
Brooklyn-ave from Pendleton to Lexing 
$2; Broadway, Fourteenth to Sixteenth 

$2 Park-ave., Ninth to Twelfth-sts $: 
rt Barber Asphalt Paving compat 
$2.12 on each street 

Denver, Col.,—The Western Bermudez ‘ 
presented the lowest bid, Dec. 27, for pavin 
Colfax-ave., from Broadway to York, at $1.50 

square yard; total, $82,351.19. The Colorado 


Paving Co. bids were as 


follows 


Trinic 


$1.5 Waldorf, $1.75; Pacific, $1.80; Trinidad 

$2.20 The Denver Paving Co. bid $1.98 

\ traz asphalt Owing to temporary i 
inction being secured against the board 
public works to prevent its letting the 

t the bids were placed on file 


SEWERS. 


Hamiltor O.—The sews 
elected officers for the ens 
follows President, Pet 


president, Lazard Kahn; cl 
Baltimore Md.—Mayor 


rage 
ulng 
er S« 


erk 


Malster decide 


commiss 


year Jan 


hwab; v 


M. O. Burns 


18 


] 


Jan. 13, to continue the sewerage commi 


on, as its advice and perhaps further 


ce will be needed if the coun 


t! sewelage system. 


Rochester, N. Y.—A bill has 


duced in the assembly to t 
West Side sewer is com} 
ording to the original a 
ewer commission should 
Memphis, Tenn.—A _ tunr 
tructed to furnish an outle 


serv 

il construct 

been intr 

he effect that th 
leted and tl 

ct, the West Sid 
go out of office 

1el is being o! 


t int 


sippi for a system of sewers in 


nd southeastern portions « 


»f the 


o the Missis- 


the south 


city an 


suburbs, should they be annexed 


Columbus, O.—A sewer e 


xpert 


has b 


the city for some time consulting with 
director of public improvements over the 
imination of the sewer system 


Side Several methods « 


} 


Boulder, Col (Special.) 
city clerk, says that “the « 
pleted its sewer system a 


it every year as the increasing 


demands.”’ 
Chicago, Ill.—A committe 
John Powers, William J. 


and Charles Martin. left . 


1 


rn 


eX 


on the West 


{f improvement 
een suggested, but none adopted 
E. K 
ity has just 


nd is now 
sewered We have an excellent water 
tem, owned by the city, and a 


Stafford 


com 


well 


sys 


re adding to 


e, consisting 
phy, Frank 
McCarthy, C. W. Probst, William H. Lyman 
18 to inspect 


Mur 


Jan. 


the concrete sewer in Reading, Pa 


committee will report to 


the council 


the advisability of substituting 
system. During 
the last year the bureau of sewers has con- 


brick in the local sewerage 


structed 8,140 sewers, the 
which is 218,177 feet. 


total 


concrete 


length 


population 


of 


The 


upon 


for 


of 
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IMPROVEMENT AN: 


laid out two miles for the main sewer for the 
council to choose between; estimated cost 
$17,000 
Kansas City, Mo.—H. A. Wise, cy. eng 

will iccording to press. reports submit 
propositions to the board of public works, for 
the extension of the Turkey Creek sewer and 
for the construction of an intercepting sew 





er or the extension of certain large sewers 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Resolutions were adopted 
Jan. 10, for the construction of sewers in por 
tions of Pratt, St. Joseph and Tenth-sts. The 
board of public works ordered, Jan. 19, en 
gineer’s plans prepared for the constrvuctior 
of sewers in the alleys east and west of Col 
tL ve from Twenty-fifth § t Twenty 
Xt! ts 
The question of issuing bonds for the con 
struct of sewerage systems will be voted 
ol t the following places: Tarentum, Pa 
Feb. 15, $55; Vailsburg, N. J Feb. 23; Par 
Ssus Pa Feb. 15, $10,000; Santa Ana, ¢ I 
Ke », $65,000; Media, Pa Fel Millvale 
I he 15, $25,000; Avalon, Pa., Fel $26, HM 
Toledo, O.—City Engineer Brown has re 
mmended an additional main sewer it 
Adams-st from Vermont-ave. to the river 
3 a means of relieving the strain on the 
wer Cherry-st. The council committee 
ewers decided, Jan. 14, to prepare legis 
n for a new district sewer on Adams 
- from Sixteenth-st. to the river, to 1 


Jackson-sst 





Washington D C.—The commissioners 
ipproved allotments for use in the cur 
re quarter of the fiscal year, as follows 
Cleaning and repairing sewers ind basins 
$10,000; main and pipe sewers, $7,000; suburbar 
sewers, $5,000; Tiber creek and New Jersey 
sewer, $1,500; automatic flushing tanks 
$70; Rock creek and B-st. sewer, $1,000 
Baltimore Md.—The council committee or 
sewerage has decided to report in favor of 
filtration system of sewage disposal] 
ising sandy land near Glen’ Burni Ann 
Arundel County, for that purpose. The com 
I ion estimates the total cost of the filtra 
System at $17,476,808, of which near 
$6,000,000 would be needed during the ext 
w years The question will probal 
next November 
CONTRACTS AWARDED. 
Shell Oo The contract for onstt 2g 
wers was awarded to A. H. Gardner 
I rus, ©., for $11,419 
Buff N. ¥ The contract tor constru 
t ewer in the Abbott road was awards 


J l Johr 


‘ Harrer, for 
Mex 


$89,603.36 


Mexice Press reports state that t 
ract for onstructing sewers in this 
een awarded to L. E. Miller of Cape 
M N. J 
I inapolis, Ind.—T i.e contract for col 
! ting a sewer with branches in Williams 
is been awarded to Hudson, Jenkins & 
( at 97 cts. a lin. ft 
Youngstown O.—The contract for yr 
structing 2,300 ft. of 48-in. brick sewer was 
warded. Dec. 27, to C. R. and S. H Lx 
Groodt for $9,999 
Lake Forest, Ill.—Press reports state that 
contract for constructing 9,000 ft. of sewer 
has been awarded to Jas. Cape & Son, of 
Racine, Wis. 
Little Falls, N Y.—Thos Kearney was 
warded the contract for constructing a one 
re filter bed, with Babcock conduits and 


tor 
stone 


drain, for $14,900. 


, CUNTRACTING NE 


WS. 


Niagara Falls, N Y ( 





‘ontracts for ol 


structing sewers have been awarded a fol 
lows: Contract No. 71, Gus Rickert, Niagat 
Falls, $7,402.77; No. 72, Makin & Cookma 
Niagara Falls, $939.90 Ni 73, $6,221.5 
No. 74, Gus Rickert, $1,752.04 
Spokane Wash The contract for 
structing the Maple-st ewer, from | 
Kighth-ave has been awarded to ©. Sim} 
n for $2,994.50. The werk is to be mplete 
by March 27 
Scrantor Pa Bids were received J 
r constructing the 17th District main sewe 
follows: Vincent O'Hara, $53,000 Ie rs) 
Williams, $48,000; Flanaghan & ©’ Har $ 
12; Dunn Bros., $33,216.90 
Altany, N. ¥ The contracts for repair 
1 ret ding ilverts were iwarded J 
follows: No. 94, Western Div. Eri ! 
Martin & Barlow Seneca Falls N } 
$4,510.2 Nos. 42 to 46, Westert LD fer 
na John Calna R hester N \ 
ER Af 
,OUISVIILIeE Ky The contract for tur 
ng sewer brick has been warded 
ows Ni l, for new sewers, being #1 
): for repairs, $11.50; No. 2, $9.00 
They have also been awarded the 
rr furnishing sewer pipe to the 
16, 20 1, 45, 55, 65 and 75 cts., with dou 
trength pipe at $1.00, $1.45, $1.75 and $2 
rding to quality desired 
Steubenville, O Bids were received J 
for constructing a sewer on 8. | rth 
to connect the telephone factory iad 
f 360 ft is follows Castner Br | 
er lineal ft complete ind mant x 
piece Floto Bros S cts. per t f 
complet and $55 a plece for m I 
Moran, Sharp & Freeman, $1.30 per 
complete, and manholes $40 a piece 
Houston, Tex Bids were received J 
for the construction of sewers on port 
Houston-ave ind Edwards-st the work 
ing 800 lin. ft., 18-in. pipe; 715 ft., 1 
SO ft S-in ”~) 6-in. connections; 6 mar 
vers; 20 catch basins; 30,000 brick rn 
hole overs and catch basir F wer! 
made by R. C. Storms, J. J. Settegar 
( W. Oleott and H. Schurder 
Cincinnati, O The ontract for const! 
ing runk sewer on Gartfield-av« Boldt 
road and Ravine was awarded, J 


Wilson & Strack, for 2% 


ny's bid, in detail, was as f Ww o 
I t ft. brick sewer, BS3.80; 2,4 

ft. brick sewer, $3.08; 1,393 ! 

rick sewer, $2.45: 320 lin. ft ft rick \ 
r, $2.2 200 lin. ft. 2%-ft. brick wer, $ 

Z lin. ft. 6-ft. pipe sewer, 10 cts f I 

ft. pipe sewer, 25 cts t lin. ft. 15-f 
sewer! 4 ts 212 lin. ft. 24-ft. pi ew 
$1.10 i2 6-in. slants, 30 cts 12-ir t 

ct 9 24-in. slants, $2.54 t 

n A, $60; 24 round manholes in brick, $ 
sO ibi vds. rubble masonr $4 6.450 

ls xcavation, 60 cts 
CONTRACTS TO BE LET 

Salem, O Bids are asked unt | 

nstr ting 1,350 ft f 1s-ir ! ‘ 
‘-in. sewel! 

Menominee Wis Bids wil he 1 

nt Fel 3 for constructing ! verflow 
ewer on Broadway O. N. Tweet, cy iN 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Sealed proposals w 
received until Feb. 2 for constructing n 
nd intercepting sewers in certain stre 
M. A. Downing, Prest 
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I S ».—S proposals will be gal the proposed sa wate! 
for the construction of system for re protectio! in W 
r Indian Industrial re mmend the system. Their inves 
{ I s of the system has prov 
N ( S I Ww be ré 
I ting sewel la.—Suit was brought Jan. 18 in 
\ I Huds ‘ t urt for the foreclosure of a 


k ‘ 
( S W " | 
ruc t 
ruction 
a usntankKs H é 


WATER-WORKS. I 
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— ? lI I I SOT 
M 
\ r Works w 
J S S W D Bart 
i rt ¢ Warrer 
rs ommiittee 
O ree Was appointed I 
I Osx \ er Works Ja! x 
] £ at ne result { tn p 


I I Solicitor Kinsey | 
1 I Scl kill Valley its 
Water f f ga water su] w 
pl $1,500,000 a year ! 
for the : fifty I s illegal, as it tr 
nv \ he municipality 
nas 1! I K 

New York | ef Bonner, of the New 


nsulting En 


iY , row . red 1 
riner é ered rep 
! 


rts re 


= 

t 
4° 
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secure payment 
Indianola Water 
Application was also made 
iver, and the court appointed E. H 
The suit was brought by the Illinois 


held t 





d Savings Bank, as trustee 


i L The Jamaica 
ompal! l e Woodville Wate! 
of Newtor nade a 


Township 


ffer, Jar .% the board of publi 


supply the 
f Brooklyn with a supply of 15,- 


nsad of pure and wholesome 








e fo nking or potable pur- 
t a rate wer than the city could 
sin I int itself fron y other 
rex J | rman it e | ed 
Str I gI ted a rary 
rnable Ieb. 21, restr ge the 
VW r Works company from dis- 
I tior re propert ntil 
I ‘ { Ne Ww Y rk 
rKs S 1 tf in court 
t Ky Cw rties ] de he 
s wl WW fur da sup} s for 
vid in es t the 1 of 
eT] ue) Ss coraing to 
¢ ¢ t] wate: 
xt pipes t ning 
s witl l rity fron I de- 
I be retailing ie water 
g I xcess f those rged 
t making re 1 profit cl y 
Y kK ¢ \ for pr ring a 
y f Gi New York, w I 
ne befor egislature ly 
’ 3 bringing water from the 
} Ke I I rtine I er bob t 
\ p pat ful 
1), O00), OOF s of water dai LY 
st $67,000,000 The water will 
ig hrough fiv ounties, with pipe 
ipply Troy, Albany, Hudson, Pough- 
Peek Yonker and other places 
é I ite 
ville Mass [The Mystic lake water 
is been abandoned and since Jan. 1 
s been getting its sup] from 
ropolitan water mains it xpected 
Nas! river supply will be ready 
rly n February This will come 
vo miles of innel under the hills, 
jueduct seven miles, emptying 
the ist begun by the city of 
iken | the state The water 
onall pure lity The ar- 
ts f tl I were made by 





Somerville water 
imount of labor. 
Mass.—This city began to receive 
Metropolitan 
late the Met- 
lissioners assumed con- 
the water supplies which belonged 
t of Bostor The completion of 
work, as planned, will take 
ve years more The towns and 
in the Metropolitan district to be 
reservoir are Boston, 


now 


y tne pig 





Cambridge, Lynn, Somerville, Chelsea, New- 
ton, Malden, Waltham, Quincy, Woburn, 
Brookline, Medford, Everett, Hyde Park, 
Melrose, Watertown, Wakefield, Stoneham, 
Revere, Arlington, Winchester, Milton, Sau- 
gus, Lexington, Winthrop, Belmont and Na- 
hant 


CONTEMPLATED WORK. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A site has been purchased 
for a new pumping station. 

Whitinsville, Mass.—A new _ reservoir is 
proposed for an increased water supply. 

Dubuque, Ia.—The question of municipal 
ownership of the water works will be voted 
on. 

The question of building water works has 
been favorably voted on at Alden, Ia., and 
Millvale, Mass. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—The question of municipal 
ownership of the water works plant will be 
voted on March 8, 

Fulton, N. Y.—A general plan and estimate 
of cost of municipal works will be made by 
Wm. R. Hill, of Syracuse. 

Normal, Ill.—Plans and specifications for 
a water works system are being made by 
Geo. C. Morgan, C. E., of Chicago. 

Media, Pa.—The question of extending the 
water works, erecting a standpipe, purchas- 
ing an 800,000 gal. pump, etc., will be voted 
on. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y.—A report and esti- 
mate for the proposed additional water sup- 
ply has been rendered by Village Engineer 
Hicks. 

Evanston Ill.—Commissioner of Public 
Works Williams has recommended the con- 
struction of another intake pipe at the water 
works. 

Norfolk, Va.—An appropriation of $250,000 
has been made for the purpose of securing 

permanent water supply from Little Creek 

Hyattsville, Md.—A bill will be presented 
to the legislature authorizing the issue of 
$25,000 bonds for the completion of a water 
works system. 

Abbeville, Ga.—The city authorities would 
like to make arrangements with responsible 
parties for putting in a water works sys- 
tem T. F. Holton, mayor. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Plans have been prepared 
by City Engineer Higgins for a new water 
works system. The pumps will have a ca- 
pacity of 24,000,000 gallons daily. 

Prescott, Ariz.—A bill was presented to 
congress authorizing this city to vote bonds, 
not to exceed $150,000, for the construction of 
1 water works and sewerage systems. 

Fonda, Ia About 4,000 feet of 4 and 6-inch 
cast-iron water pipe will be required for the 
proposed extension of the water main. R. F. 
Beswick, chrmn. water com. 

Hot Springs, Ark.—The council is consider- 
ing the formation of an improvement dis- 
trict to embrace the entire city, for purchas- 
ing the water and light plants or construct- 
ing new ones. 

Vineland, N. J.—The report of the water, 
light and sewerage committee was presented 
to council Jan. 14. It involves, if adopted, 
an expense to the borough of about $218,000. 

St. Helena, Cal.—A committee, composed 
of W. A. Bingham, W. W. Lyman, W. A. 
Mackinder, A. N. Bell and R. H. Pithie, has 
been appointed to consider the feasibility of 
constructing water works. 

Gloucester, Mass.—The water commission- 
ers are sending specifications to the pump 
manufacturers inviting bids fcr a new 4,000,- 
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000 gallon pumping engine for the West 
Gloucester pumping station. 

Montgomery, Ala.—A report of the water 
committee, recommending the construction 
of new water works, was adopted Jan. 17, 
and the plans and specifications ordered pre- 
pared. A consulting engineer will be em- 
ployed. 

The question of constructing water works 
systems is being agitated at the following 
places: Lamoni, la.; Abingdon, Ill.; Evans 
ville, Wis.; St. Ansgar, Ia.; Churchville, N 
Y.: Dillcn, 8S. C. 

Spokane, Wash.—Bids will be readvertised 
for about March for a 5,000,000 gallon pump 
and one turbine wheel of 300 horse power. 
About four miles of 24-inch riveted steel 
water main will be laid in the spring. O. A. 
Weile, cy. engr. 

Perth Amboy, N. J.—The superintendent 
of the Perth Amboy city water works was 
authorized Jan. 18 to prepare specifications 
for a compound condensing duplex pumping 
engine of 4,000,000 gallons daily capacity. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.~An_ appropriation of 
$2,309,200 will be asked by James Moffett, 
deputy commissioner of water supply, for 
building a new reservoir at Flint park, with 
a capacity of 340,000,000 gallons, and for a 
steel conduit from: Spring creek to Milburn 

The construction of water works systems 
is contemplated at the following places:: 
Takoma Park, D. C.; Sterling, Col.; Dallas 
City, Ill.; Winchester, Tenn.; Chicago, O.; 
Hampton, N. H.; Mena, Ark.; Charlotte 
N Y.: Sandersville, Ga.; Palatka Fl 
Hawkinsville, Ala.; Dayton, Tenn.; Scho- 
harie, N. Y.; Germantown, O.; Milledgeville 
Til. 

Mobile, Ala.—The special committ 


pointed by the city council to put into shape 
the project for municipal ownershi; f the 
water works and sewerage systems decided 
recently to unanimously recommend the is 


suance of $750,000 of 4 per cent. fifty-ye 
bonds, secured by a mortgage on t 
posed water works and sewerage plants 


The question of issuing bonds for the cor 
struction of water works will be voted on a 
follows: Parnassus, Pa., Feb. 15; Elma, Ia 


March 28; Winchester, Ind., Feb. 8; Vails 
burg, N. J., Feb. 23; Berkeley, Cal.; Fayett 
City, Pa.; Clarington, O.; Hillertow: Pa 
Feb. 15; Santa Ana, Cal., Feb. 5; Boyertow! 
Pa Feb. 15; Prattsburg, N. Y., Marct 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Oakland City, Ind.—The contract for build 
ing water works has been awarded to L. M 
Shoemaker & Co., of Bloomington, Ind 


Macon, Ga.—The contract for building the 


new pumping station for the Macon G 


Light and Water company has been awarded 


to J. N. Hazlehurst 


New Britain, Conn.—The contract for fur 
nishing 10,000 ft of 6-in. pipe has bet 
awarded to M. J. Drummond & Co New 


York City, at $19.78 per gross ton 


Williamstown, W. Va.—A franchise has 


been granted F. R. Porter, Chas. Dowling 
and A. Richter of Marietta, O., for ¢ 
compressed water works system in this tow! 
Johnstown, Pa.—The contract for furnish 
g 36-in. pipe for a four-mile extension to 
the Stony creek supply has been awarded t 
the National Foundry and Pipe Works 
Scottdale, Pa 

Cincinnati, O.—The Lane & Bodley C of 
this city, secured the contract for furnishing 


rectir 
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60-ft pan wo 
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nworth, Kas.—Sealed proposals will 
ved unt Feb. 7 for building two iron 
ver Tonganoxie creek J. W. Nie- 
lk 
n, Min The town of Maxwell has 
ount t I t iid ir mMStr t 
ge t br ! f he 
Parle I 
( ! Al ppropriation of $25 
lding new bridge over Yellow 
will be requested by the harbor 
ee of the mmon council 
The board of ount super 
f red the construct n of a 
ross tne Iowa river at i 
x $15,000 


more Mad \ petition has been pre 





missioner kit LOI 
e! Pet sco river, on the road 
from Deer Park road to Oakland 
) S I Br er says 

| % for structi 

t tl R Raps 

v ( at 
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, sti ne tw 
rol ster Pratt truss bridges 
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IMPROVEMENT AND 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL, STREET 
CLEANING AND SPRINKLING. 


South Bend, Ind.—The construction of a 
rbage disposal plant is under considera- 


last Orange, N. J.—The question of cor 
tructing a garbage crematory is being dis 


dayton, O.—The comptrotler has been di 

ted to ask for bids for removing the gal! 
ge ashes, et 

Lafayette Ind.—Bids are asked until Fel 
1 for constructing a garbage crematory 

Thos. W. Burt, cy. clk 

Newark, N. J.—The construction of a gar 
ge disposal plant is recommended by 
Health Officer Chandler 

Johannesburg, Transvaal, So Af Press 


reports state that the town committee has 
d to build a garbage crematory 


Covington, Ky An ordinance providing 
r cleaning the asphalt streets was referred 
Jar lj to the internal improvements com 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The council commit 
prinkl inquiring into the meth 
of electric street sprinklers for streets 
Elizabett N. J.—The contract for remoy 


7 
L. 


the garbage et for three year wa 
warded, Jal 3, to Theodore Glaser for $18 
“i 
Springfield, Mass.—The purchase of new 


weepers is recommended by the _ superir 
ndent in his annual report 


Lim O.—The board of health is securing 
rices for two garbage collection wagons 
sids will be isked for collecting the gar- 
re 

San Diego, Cal.—The San Diego Garbage 


rematory company recently incorporated 
to have submitted proposition to 


inci 
N. Y.—A bill will be introduced 
e the paving fund to $35,000 by diverting 
OOO for the purpose f leaning streets 
Omaha, Neb.—Bids are isked until Felt 
furnishing the city with one to eigl 
treet sweeping machines Wm. Coburn 
Advisory Bd 
Jersey City, N. J.—The cont f 
g ind mainta s 
I Western B is bee 





g money for the purchase of ! 
ren rv is said to be under consider 
e finance committee 
©O.—Bids will be asked, a rding t 
rts for € 4 int list re 
! gal ge by the reduction or cren 
process. Councilmen Englehart, R 
Meissner 
Birmingham, Ala.—The lowest bid sub 
Jar 1) for removing garbage fron 
for the period from Feb. 1, 189%, to 
l 899, was that of Dunn & Lallands 
it $579 a month 


Rochester, N. Y Press reports state hat 
int of the failure of the Wayneport 


rbage Reduction plant of the Flower City 


CONTRACTING NEWS. 


Reduction company Has« 
per f the company int 


al 


1 


preparing to build a new 
St. Louis, Mo.—It is probable 








now be asked for a 3-y°ar gar ze colle 
ontract The present contract wit! 
Edward Butler expires in June while 
with the owners of the reduction works 
xpire in thr vears He th Comr. St 
iT 
Hartford, Conn.—The stree boare 
lering the purchase of Furnas pneun 
treet cleaning machine manuta red 
he Indianapolis Street Cleanirg com 
I polis, Ind The mpany 1 
it it would build a machine and shi} 
pproval, the board to pay all expe 
machine is not accepted 
Washington, D. C At tl Mth reg 
meeting of the Chemical Society cf W 
gt Mr. E. E. Elwell ! ssist t cl 
. department of griculiture S} 
Garbage Disposal All the ities ir 
United States of over 10,000 inhabitants 
ted, produced annually 1,500,001 
garbage, in which were contained gr 
nKage to tne value f Hout 94,006 
After dwelling on the profit to be o 
rom working the potas! phosphori 
1 gen from garbage of this 
M Kw described the 1 ts P 
New York, St. Louis, Milw ke 
Bul Denver, I sburg PY 
PARKS. 
KY he park ra W 
: make a public park of Lion ¢ 
1) Mo s, la The park ymmiss 
m} ed = establishing rk 
elow the bath house 
| s, Ind.—Surve ré gz! 
Park Engineer Powe1 f the ! 
ew! idopted park system 
\ rsor Ind \ ffor wi be n 
nn nds, whicl e east f 3 4 
state park 
\ nt (va Plans ire ( z£ I 
tablishing a park on t nor 3 
t) Paul D. Romare presid I 
N nal Bank nterested 
Brooklyn N Y.—The new Eas r 
f mmission has made sit 
ry all the land betweer tl I 
Sixth-sts., from Kent t rd, a 
ind under the bridge nto | 
rk and place it in control of the rk 
rentor N. J The legislatiy mm 
f tl board f freeholders and C 
( Munn of Essex set Jan. 2 3 
ne for them to go ve! the systen 
rks w under way in Essex county 
xplain the irgency for the ipp! ria 
=} ! ! he Ket m park appr 
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plant 
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The Trinidad 
Asphalt Company 


Bowling Green Building, No. 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 


Importers, Exporters and Dealers in Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt for Paving and Other Uses. 


This is the Standard 
and Reliable Material 
lor Constructing < 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt Pavements 


pobebobabab 
SSA SASS: 


“pobopopopap 


SO 


It is used by all Paving Companies Laying Successful 
and Lasting Asphalt Pavements. 


